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FOREWORD 



Instruction in conununlcation skills is of highest priority in our 
schools. Students mastering the skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing durinr the early years of their formal education are at a 
decided advantage in school and throughout life. Because of the im- 
portance of the early yaars in establishing good habits and a firni 
foundation for future learnings, it behooves us to search for and 
utilize instructional approaches that would most effectively effect the 
kinds of behavior we would like to see in our children. 

This handbook on language arts basic strategies for students in the 
kindergarten, first', and second grades has been developed to asjist 
teachers to accurately assess student strengths and weaknesses in order 
to plan lessons and activities which would increase achievement and 
mastery in the language arts* This guide emphasises preventative rather 
than remedial measures and views the learner as being of prime impor- 
tance--that all efforts be ultimately expended for his/her well being 
and success. 

It Is anticipated that schools will find this handbook an invaluable 
resource in bringing out positive effects among our students in the 
language arts. 

Appreciation is expressed to all who have contributed to the development 
of this handbook. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this handbook is to provide assistance to the classroom 
teacher^ grades in assessing student needs and implementing 

strategies to increase student achievement and mastery of the basic 
skills in the language arts* 

Part I of this handbook presents the underlying considerations in deter- 
mining appropriate instructional strategies. These considerations include 
(1) the basic goals and objectives of the language arts program and their 
relationship to performance expectations, (2) ir.structional strategies, 
their rationale and procedures, (3) assessment of student needs through the 
development of student profiles ^ and (4) analysis of needs and planning for 
instruction* 

A word about perforfflance es^ectations seems appropriate here. Performance 
expectations are intended to help teachers, principals, and the school 
system in general to gaugd actual student perfonnance in relation to a 
set of agreed upon standards. They are specific tasks which represent 
important or valued learnings and are not substitutes for a total curric^ 
ulum. They may be used as checkpoints to determine the degree to which 
instructional strategies are successful* 

Part II of this handbook provides specific aids in the selection and 
utilisation of instructional strategies that are most effective and 
appropriate, based on objectives and assessed needs. Some teachers may 
want to briefly thumb through Part II first to orient themselves with 
the various instructional strategies provided and then return to Part T 
for the assessment and analysis procedures. 

The assessment and improvanent process is based upon five major 
assumptions : 

Assum ption One; An early elementary intervention strategies 
program is developmental in nature, emphasizing preventsti\,'e 
rather than remedial measures, A preventative program stresses 
systematic planning of the growth of both the cognitive and 
affective aspects of the learner and is positive in its approach, 
A remedial program, on the other hand, assumes deficiencies and 
leads to instruction and learning which is deficit-oriented. 

Assumption Two : A language arts readiness prograjn is conceptual 
in scope and approach, emphasizing language, experience, and 
thinking relevant to the learner. This developmental view of 
readiness is consistent with the first assumption. 

Assumption Three - Meaningful assessment begins with the assess- 
ment of the functional use of the listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing skills. Specific sub-skills that lead to functional 
use are assessed only if necessary. However, all instruction Is 
based on the view that the learning of the sub-skills serves a 
functional purpose. 
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Assumption Four : The teacher is the person in the educational 
system who" can7 directly affect student achievement. 

Assumpt^n^iye : The learner^ teacher, and curriculum are inter- 
related compOiients which function as a systemp This interrela-^ 
tionship is like that of the gardener ^ plants and environinent » 




Consequently s the development of intervention strategies must 
consider the learner needs, the philosophy and capability of the 
teachers^ and the curriculum presently in use. Changing one compo- 
nent without adjustment in others reduces the effectiveness of 
the system. 

These assumptions reinforce the underlying philosophy of a language arts 
prugr^m that is positive in its emphasis, broad in its scope, comprehensive 
in its character, and integrative in its approach* Central to the philosophy 
is the bellijf that the learner is of prime importancej that all efforts are 
ultimately expended for his/her well-being and success. 

The notions and activities presented in this handbook are not meant to be 
all-encompassing and complete. They are but a beginning for the informed, 
creative, and imaginative teacher and school to modify, expand, and/or delete 
in reinforcing existing district and school efforts in the language arts. 
Teachers are encouraged to add their own effective instructional strategies 
to the various sections of this handbook and to share them with the state 
pi*ogram specialists through appropriate channels for inclusion in future 
revisions . 
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PART I 



DETERMINING APPROPRIATE INTRUCTIONAL STR^VTEGIES 

A. Relationship among Foundation Program Objectives ^ Language 

Arts Prograni Objectives,, and Performance Expectations 

Two major documents guide educational activities in Hawaii: Master 
Plan for Public Education in Hawaii and The Foundation Program^for the 
Public Schools~of^ ^iawaii . " ~ 

The Master Plan reaffirms the Staters commitment to provide all students 
with equal opportunity in education through the establishment of overall 
guidelines. 

The Foundation Program synthesizes the educational purposes identified 
in the Master Plan into eight broad objectives: 

1. To develop basic skills for learning and communication 

2, To develop positive self -concept 

3* To develop decision-making and problem solving skills 
at one's proficiency level 

4. To develop independence in learning 

5. To develop physical and emotional health 

6* To recognize and pursue career development as an 

integral part of one's total growth and development 

7, To develop a continually growing philosophy such that 

one is responsible to oneself as well as to others 

8. To develop creative potential and aesthetic sensitivity 

The Foundation Program^ derived from the Master Plan, is the basis for 
curriculum improvement efforts through the Foundation Program Assessment 
and Improvement System (FPAIS] , 

The language arts program objectives are statements of intent which 
provide direction for planning resources and program development. Program 
objectives delineate what the program should provide students (Figure 1]; 
they are further translated into learner outcomes which specify the kinds 
of learning students need to achieve. The learner outcomes^ attained 
through the implementation of instructional objectives , direct the planning 
or resources and program development at the school level. 

Performance expectations are the competencies which can reasonably be 
expected of each student who has been given instruction in a specific area. 
They are drawn from either program or course objectives , but do not necessari 
represent a total scope and sequence of learning objectives for all students. 
The performance expectations for grades 1 and 2 have been developed to 
facilitate early identification of developmental needs* They should not be 
considered the only objectives to teach toward. The performance expeditions 
are merely checkpoints to monitor learner progress. For example, take the 
following performance expectation for grade 3: 

"Read and orally paraphrase a short paragraph from a variety of 
materials used by the student," 
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If students fail to achieve this performance expectation, it may not be 
the best strategy to begin giving them more of the same type of tasks. 
Because performance expectations are viewed as the results of learning, 
instruction should attend to the reasons for students not" learning , For 
example, in order that students learn the main idea of a selection, teacher 
must provide activities directed toward developing thinking, vocabula:;)^ 
and content knuv, ledge rather than lessons on main idea, per se. In oi:her 
words, the teacher may need to look at a broader base of prerequisiteji to 
attain a performance expectation. 

This is important consideration, for it ensures that the learner has 
a broad based, strong developmental program. 



Figure 1 



Relationship of Levels of Objectives to 
Performance Expectations to Instructional Strategies 



Master 
Plan 

Purposes 

Foundation 
Program 

Obj ect ives 

Program 
Goals 



Program 
Objectives 



Learner 
Outcomes 



Instructional 
Obj ect ives 



To assure that each student acquires, to the fullest 
extent possible^ the basic skills o£ speaking, readini 
writing, listening, computing, and thinking. 



To develop basic skills for learning and effective 
communication with others. 



To assist learners to develop the highest 
degree of informed control of which they are 
capable over their use of language. 



To assist learners to use reading and 
listening to gain information and know] 
edge to understand themselves and 
others and to derive enjo>T7ient, 



The learner summarizes^ orally or 
in writing, a paragraph stating a 
main thought or general ization . 



The learner can: 

1. structure paragraphs 
into 1 of 4 thinking 
structures 

2. select and discriminate 
the major ideas or con- 
cepts 

3. develop appropriate vo-- 
cabulary knowledge 



Perf 0 rmance 
Fxpectat ions 



Grade 2 

Reads an^i orally 
paraphrajes a 
short ruragraph 
fi'om a variety 
of materials 
used by the 
learner. 



Instructional 
Strategy 
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Develop the learner's thinking/ 
structuring process by involving 
the learner in activities to 
provide the bases for understanding 
ideas and vocabulary related to 
the concepts in any content area* 



Selection of an instructional 
pattern based on the combination of 

1, Language, Experience and Think= 
ing Based 

j2. Integrated Skills 

:3, Specific Skills 



is 



B. Instructional Procedures Rationale 



The proposed procedure to be utilized for the achievement of 
instructional objectives includes three instructional types i 

1. Type 1^ Language, Experience, and Thinking fLET) Based 

2. Type 2i Integrated Skills 
3* Type 3r Specific Skills 

Each type has a definite purpose and addresses a specific need CFigure 2) . 
A full description answering the following questions Is presented for each 
type of Instruction: 

1. What are the basic steps in Instruction? 

2. What should be assessed , when, and how? 

3* How is the best type of instructional method decided? 
4, IVhat kinds of activities may be used under each instructional 
type? 

Type 1: Language, Experience, and Thinking (LET) Based 

In this type, the learner's oral langiage and thinking are emphasized^ 
utilizing experiences as the starting point to develop new or reconstructed 
ideas. This step is a prerequisite to any learning activity. The LET-Based 
type includes the language, experience, and thinking of the learner. With- 
out the appropriate vocabulary, sentence understanding, and knowledge of 
the phonics of the language, one will not be able to understand the meanings 
of the printed or spoken language and will not be able to use sentence 
context and structural analysis skills (prefix, root, suffix). This 
results in parroting, word calling, or mimicking words and sentences with= 
out meaning. 

If the Ideas being learned are out of the direct experiences of the learner, 
the child's existing experiences must be built upon to provide the learner 
with tentative vicarious experiences that he/she can use to approximate 
the ideas presented in the oral and printed materials. 

In order to develop concepts and functional use of the concepts, the 
student must not only remember the details but reorganize them, generalize, 
apply the generalization, and evaluate them. If the task Is to generalize 
from an oral or printed context, the student will not automatically process 
the information unless guided through the thinking process. 

To provide a practical and logical procedure for Instruction, a develop- 
mental Instructional procedure has been outlined In Section C* 

Characteristics of LET-Based tj^pt of instruction are: 

1. Language Is not taught , but language experiences are 
used and heard in natural and functionai situations. 



Type I 
LET-BASED 



Figure 2 

Characteristics and Purpoiis of the Three Instructional Types 

PURPOSE RESULTS 




Devalopment of the languagSs 
experience, and thinking of 
the learner in natural 
discussions, content area 
study, 



To provide the basis froin 
which the learner can 
learn the language arts 
skills. 



Student has the idequata 
language, ejqperienci 
(direct or vicirious) , and 
thinking skills to under- 
stand and use ideas and 
concepts. 



Type 2 



INTEGRATED SKILLS 
(LET plus 
related skills 
siniultaneously) 



LET 














SKILLS 



Divelopiiient of the language 
arts skills by using the 
learner's present lanpage, 
ixperiencej and knowledge. 



To provide assistance to 
the learner who cannot 
learn to integrate, 
use, or apply skills 
independently, 



Student knows how to 
use and apply the skills 
he/she has learned in 
functional or real 
situations. 



Type 3 

SPECIFIC SKILLS 
(Skills not 
related to 
LET) 




Instruction of specific 
skills as discrete tasks, 



To provide the learner 
precise and specific 
instruction in skills 
at I particular develop- 
mental point. 



Student learns the 
skills as content and 
can perforin a particular 
task at the niasteiy liveh 
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2, The content of the learning is first related to 
the experiencas of the learner, rather than 
starting with abstract ideas or symbols, and then 
extended. 

3, Instruction is meaning-oriented and stresses ideas. 

4, Language use is stressed, rather than language skills. 

The emphasis on the LET provides the learner with an oral language base 
from which to learn word recognition skills, including vocabuiary and ' 
concepts with which to comprehend ideas in discussions and in reading. 

Without the basic LET, problems will arise in word recognition, 
comprahansion, writing and in expressive language situations. To 
provida the LET first strengthens any developmental program regard- 
less of learning/ teaching method. 

Type 2: Integrated Skills 

Instruction of this type purposefully uses the learner's LET simultaneously 
with the teaching of skills. This strategy is necessary to use with a ^ 
student who needs to learn skills in a meaningful setting or who needs to be 
helped to integrate or apply skills appropriately and effectively. 

Characteristics of the Integrated Skills are: 

1. Natural language is used as the content of instruction 
or is used to help the learner learn the language of the 
writer/author . 

2. The spibols or abstract ideas in listening or reading 
are related to the learner's experiences and conceptual 
knowledge, 

3. This instructional approach teaches skills only in 
relation to the extent they help the child comprehend. 
Skills became Important not in a structured sequence, 
but as they affect the learner's comprehension, 

4. The language skills are used and applied in functional, 
real life settings. 

This type, which provides the learner with a process and content 
combination, is important for children who need to be guided in the "how 
to learn" process. It provides the maximiun guidmce and cueing to learners 
and therefore requires a great deal of teacher-student interaction. 

T>^e 3: Specific Skills 

The third type of instruction is the specific skills strategies. In this 
type, skills are taught as discrate tasks. The learner's LET is not 
consciously used to support the learning of skills, CStudents need to 
have a good LET background and ability to integrate ideas and skills 
independently.) 
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characteristics of Specific Skills t>^e are: 

1, Specific skills are Identified and taught as discrete 
elCTients. 

2, Repatition, stimulus- response reinforcement, and 
retention are major emphases in the learning/teaching 
process; meaning is de-emphasiEed* 

3* Instruotion concentrates on correct performance on the 
task, 

4* Skills are usually highly structured and sequenced. 
Tasks are usually abstract in nature, not stressing 
the learner's experience* 

6. Parts C^kllls) of language^ rather than the 
functional use of language^ are stressed. 

This type provides the learner a specific structure and separates 
tasks into small units on the premise that smaller elements are 
easier to learn than combinations of elements. This type provides 
for specific intervention and allows independent learners to proce 
at the high rate of achievement in skill learning* 



suiranary, important aspects of the Instructional procedure are: 

1* The development of the learner's LET is a required step^ 
no matter what the learning activity is. 

2. Once the LET has been established ^ there is an option of 
using integrated or specific skills approaches. 

3. The chosen instructional activities are based upon 
learner needs in relation to the purposf of instruction 
(Figure 2) . f 
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C, Instructional ManagOTent Procedure 



Based on the first assiw^tion stated in the introduction, i,e,^ 
an aarly eltmentary intervention strategies progrOT is developmental 
in nature, emphasiEing preventative rather than remedial measures, the 
instructional management procedure described here outlines the basic 
steps to instruction^ adhering to the rationale contained in the preced- 
ing section. 

Six basic steps and an explanation of each are presented as follows: 



Step 1 - Basic Developmental ProgrMi. 

ProgrMs are based upon different philosophies and methods* 
Some are more comprehensive than others, and some have 
different functions and goals. But no matter which language 
arts or reading approach is currently being used^ it is the 
basic developmental program, including concurrently used 
supplementary materials and techniques. 

Step 2 - Assessment of LET-Based Learnings. 

If students have difficulty learning in the basic develop- 
mental program, the first step is to assess the learner's 
facility in LET. This assessment is made by observing student 
perfoMianc^ in the on-going developmental activities in the 
classroom; findings are recorded on the Student and Class 
Profile fonn Cp^ge 12). As needs are identified^ LET-Based 
instructional strategies are decided i^on and implemented. 

Step 3 - Instructional Adjustments to the Learner's LET. 

As instruction is continued in the basic progrM, on the spot 
adjustments are made to strengthen the LET of the learner. 
Instructional strategies based upon the assessment information 
are selected. TTiese strategies may emphasize language, experi- 
ence, thinking or any combination of these. (See Part 11,) 
As these adjustments are made, constant teacher monitoring 
verifies the success or failure of the adjustment. If the 
adjustments are successful, they are maintained as part of the 
basic program. 

Step 4 - Assessing Attainment of Learner OutcOTes, 

Based upon assessment infonnation recorded on the Student 
and Class Profile fonn, a decision has to be made whether to 
use the integrated skills approach or the specific skills 
approach. A review of the characteristics and effects of 
each (Vigixtm 2) should assist in making that decision. 
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step 5 - Adjusting Instructional Strategies for Skill Learning. 



If the integrated approach is ielected, the instructional 
techniques utilise the learners' LET to facilitate slmul- 
taneous skill learning. If the strategies are successful ^ 
they should be included as part of the basic program* 
If the strategies are not successful, perhaps the specific 
skills approach, which concentrates on learning specific 
skilly should be used. 

Step 6 - Assessing Perforinance Expectations. 

At a point when the teacher wants to obtain Interim information 
about student performance, the performance expectation test 
(Appendix A) is administered. The test provides an indication 
of how well the student is progressing in meeting performance 
expectations. If the student does well, the current strategies 
are maintained. If the student does not do well, instructional 
readjustments should be made. 

The instructional management procedure is graphically displayed as 
Figure 3, The solid lines moving from top to bottom on the left hand 
side of the schema indicate the developmental nature of instructional 
responses to learner assessed needs. The dotted lines moving from 
bottom to top on the right hand side of the schema indicate the feed- 
back of successful instructional strategies into the basic programi 
thus making the basic program more preventative in nature. 

The teacher can start at any point in the Instructional procedure. How- 
ever, as the teacher continues to collect learner information, a full 
pattern should emerge; this can then be related to instructional strategies, 

The profiles may be related to other criterion referenced tests given 
by the teacher or the school. 

Because of the developmental nature of the K-2 approach, the student assess- 
ment data cannot be collected on all items at one sitting or in a short 
period of time. The process requires a gradual accumulation of information. 
It is also important to note that all kindergartOT students are not expected 
to achieve all the objectives on the profile. The teachers must use the 
experience and knowledge of the learner to determine realistic expectations- 
This does not mean, however, that some children will not meet all the profile 
objectives while in kindergarten. The performance expectations serve as 
guideposts to help the teacher determine expected levels of performance 
for students. 
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mm FOR A DiVlLomAL/PRIVEmTIVE INSTRUCTIOIL PROCBDll 



Melting Pfvelopental intrnt Needs 



Divsloping I Prsventitive ProgTM of 
SucciiSful Instroctlonal Stratigiis 



Basic Dsvelopfflintal Prograni 



Step 2 



Stip 3 



Step 4 



Stap S 



♦ 

Stip 6 



AsiissDieiit of liT-Basid Laarningi 



Instructlonil Adjuswiints to Laarnir^i LET 



lxp%mm Based Stritigy 
Lanpagi Based Strategy 
Thinking Bised Strategy 

CMbinitions - Litirituri/Unguigi in thi 
Content Arii 



Assessing Attsinnent ot imvmt Outcomai 
(Integrated/Spicific) 



Adjuiting Instructional Stratigiis 
for Skill Learning 



Luguagi and Skill 
Intigfitid Stratigiis 



■ or 



ApEly/Uiing 



Spiaific Skill 
Strategiis 



AsiiSiing Perforiiiinca Ixpectitioni 







Solid lines Indicates initructlonal rasponiis to liirnir neidi. 

Dottid linii indiciti inclusion or continuition pf iuccisiful strstigiii is part of the basic progrim, hinee privintativi in nitura, 
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D, Analysis and Planning for Instruction 



The following checklist and charts provide the teacher with a way of 
asseising each student's level of performance in the three major areas 
of Instruction (LET -abased, integrated skills, and specific skills). 
Assessment refers to analysis (observing student performance and 
dt^termining strengths and weaknesses in each of the three areas) 
for purposes of planning appropriate instruction. 

The "Student and Class Profile" is an informal checklist that is broad in 
scope to accommodate the widest range of curriculum content possible in 
an early elementary language arts program. Because some of the items on 
the checklist may not be as critical as others in determining progress or 
change in instruction, those that are most critical for that area have 
been identified by an asterisk. This checklist is meant to be used by the 
teacher while students are working on an activity. 

To use the checklist and chart to determine the appropriate instructional 
pattern, the teacher: 

1, Observes the student and checks does or doesn't on the 
checklist for the behavior observed, 

2, Indicates in the box at the bottom of the page a plus (+) 
or a minus (-) for each of the three major areas, A plus 
is determined by demonstration of all the behaviors which 
are marked by an asterisk* If any one of these behaviors 
is not demonstrated by the student, a minus is recorded 
in the box, 

3, Takes the pattern from the box at the bottom of the check- 
list and matches the +/- pattern with the chart, "Matching 
Assessment profile to Instructional Pattern," 

4, Teaches to the first minus on the left. The starting 
point of instruction is where the first minus (-) occurs, 
(If the Instruction that follows is effective, the learner's 
pattern may change. The basic strategy is to continue 
moving from the left minus to the right one until all 
minuses are eliminated. ) 

5, Refers to the "Description of Instructional Patterns" for 
samples of instructional strategies, 

6, Transfers information from individual profiles to the 
"Class Record" form. Collective data then could be used 
to plan for grouping and further instruction. 



STUPfNT AND eLASS PROFILi 



Name. 



Teacher. 



.School. 
.Grade_ 



Roam. 



LANCUAGe/tXPeRliNCe/THINKINO BASED 



L LANGUAGE 



A, Functjons 



Dots 



Dotsn't 



instrumental - The learner uses 
language to ask for things or get 
thingi done. It is the "I want, . ." 
type of language uiually used at an 
early age. 



'Regulatory ^ The learner uses Ian- 
puage to regulate others by giving 
instruDtioni or directloni. 



*Personahlnteractional ^ The learner 
uses language to maintain and 
vilidate one's self eoncept and self 
worth. This Is the language used to 
relate opinions^ Information, and 
experiences. 



'Heuristic - The learner usee lan= 
guage to learn, inquire, or investi^ 
gate, it tneludes words which allow 
the learner to asi< or respond to 
questions, and phrase inquiries. 



'Representational - The learner uses 
language to trapismit information 
and knowledgi^. this is the language 
emphisized in the schooli and 
found in eonte'^t area textbooks 
such as sgience and social itudles. 



•Imaginative - The learner uses lan- 
guage to create one*s own environ- 
ment. This is the language used in 
activities such as creative drama, 
creative writing, and literature. 



B, Syntax 



Word Ord«r - The learner uses 
syntactic cues (word order) to pre^ 
diet words. For example, in listening^ 
to santences, the word selected by 
the learner to cr^^mpleta the sentence 
must be the correct part of sp^oh. 



C, Voeabulary {Semantici) 







Nouni ' The learner uses different 
kinds of nouns to name objects, 
places, people, and events. 






Action Words - The learner useb 
words of action such as finish, fold, 
draw. 






De^rlptlvt Words - The learner uses 
words to deicribe the immediate 
environment. 






Relatlonai Terms - The learner uses 
words such as longer, moit, yester- 
day, first, on. under, over, before. 






Synonyms - The learner uiei many 
different words to expreii a similar 
idea. 
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Doei 


Doesn't 










Multiple Mtanings « The learner usei 
the context to select the appropriate 
meaning of a word with more than 
one meanmg. When listening to a 
story or sentence which contains 
word(s) with multiple meanings, the 
learner understands the correct 
meaning of the word. 








Flguntlve Languige - The learner 
Understands figurative language. 
When listening to a sentence or story 
which contains a figurative language 
phrase, the learner understands the 
meaning of a sentence. For example, 
the learner understands metaphors 
such as "The early bird gets the 
worm and analogies such as "She 
moved as slowly as a turtle/' 






Phonology 










Intenatlon - The learner uses Into- 
nation patterns which show an 
understanding of meaning. 








Stress ^ Tha learner uses stress 
patterns which show an under- 
standing of meaning. 








Dlilect ' The learner reconstructs 
meaning without interference from 
the sounds of the first language or 
dialect. 


n, EXPERIENCE 




A. 


Concrete 










'The learner has actually experh 
eneed a variety of events, actions, 
or objects In real life. 




B. 


Vioarioui 










*The learner has noi experlertced a 
variety of events, actions^ or objects^ 
but has enough similar or com- 
parable eKperTences to Imagine. 
Infer or reconstfuet experfences of 
close pro)clmlty. 




C. 


Abstri 


let 


1 






The learner can relate prints, pictures, 
graphics to connect experiences. 








The learner yndefstinds concepts 
which are In themselves abstract 
such as honesty, liberty. 


lit. THINKING 




A. Cognltiva Memory 








'The learner can recall specific 
aspects of a story, narrative, or 
description. For example, after the 
learner heari a story, he or she can 
retell a story by recalling either 
specific details, the main idea, the 
the sequanct of events, cauat and 
effect, or comparison and con* 
trast details stated In the story. 
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B, C0nvdrgdnt-Strusturing 



Dots Deetn't 



*Tht Itarntr l§ able to organize a 
varitty of data or information. For 
example, after iiitening to a story, 
the learner is able to; 

—Imagine = areate a mental Imige 

of what was read, 
^eat@gorlie the dttaiis of the mate* 

rial or story, 
-^eompare and contrast details 

from the story, 
—determine a pattern oriequenoe. 
--determine the cause and effect 

pattern or itruoture, 

the relationship of the part to 

the whole, 
-^visualize information Into a 

physical ittting. 



C. Conyergent-Analyilng/Gtntrafizmg 



D. Oivergent 



E. Evaluative 



IV. Attitude 



*Th@ learner is able to form a mean- 
ingful conclusion from the infer* 
matlon or data which has been 
organiied. For example, after 
listening to a ^tory. the learner is 
able to: 

-^make assumptions, 
^determine iinpllcations. 
—draw conclusiQns, 
—determine the purpose of the 

materials, 
^determine the main 'leas 



^The learner is able to apply and use 
the information and conclusions 
reached in a meaningful and pro* 
duQtive way. For example, after 
listening to a story, the learner can; 

—predict relevant outcomes and 
projects his or her thlnNing 
beyond the Information given. 

—take a concept or idea and pro- 
ject its use or implication (hypoth* 
eslie and Infer), 



The learner makes Judgments and 
draws .conclusions using criteria 
from different sources. For example, 
after listening to a story, the learner 
can: 

—determine the appropriateness of 
a judgment by citing evidence 
from the story, 
—differentiate between what is fact 

and what is opinion, 
-—evaluate the motives, quallfl- 

cation, and validity of the 

authority, 
--decide on the adequacy of Infor- 

matton from which to make a 

deciiion or statement and can 

aiseii the evidence and decide on 

its worth. 



iNTfaRATED SKILLS 







The learner relates literature to own 
needs, values and behaviors. 






The learner ■. ^es reading as si source 
of data for pioblem iolvlng. 






Th© learner shows he/ihe enjoys 
reading by choosing to ^ad books 
and printed materfali other than 
instructional texts and workbooks. 



A. Oral Communioation 



Does 



Doesn't 



I B, Reading 
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'The learner conveys information, 
gives descriptions and dirgetions 
to another in order to accDmplish a 
prescribed task. 



*The learner elicits information 
needed to complete a task through 
interviews and questioning. 



'The learner works with another 
learner exchanging information In 
order to complete a task. 



The learner applies reading skills 
to utiliie library and reference 
materials. 



The learner reads special forms and 
is able to explain maps, charts, 
graphs, tables. Illustrations with 75% 
accuracy. 



The iearner reads and compre- 
hends Informational materiats 
(representational language) with 
80% accuracy in detail and generally 
zatlons. 



The learner reads and responds to 
questions (heuristic language) and 
similar materials requiring responses 
with 80% accuracy. 



The learner can read, and apply 
with 90% accuracy, directions 
and Instructlonaf (regulatory) 
language. 



The learner applies reading skills to 
the other content areas. 



The iearner retells a story he/she has 
read with 80% accuracy. 



^The learner applies a generaiu 
lation to a similar situation derived 
from reading a story or paragraph 
at his/her level of word recognition 
competency. 



•The learner summarizes, orally or in 
writing, a paragraph stating a 
main throught or generaliiatioh 
after reading a paragraph at his/her 
level of word recognition. 



The learner begins to structure 
information he/she reads con- 
sciously into categories, cause 
and effect, comparison and 
and contrast and part-whole 
relationships. 



The learner recedes written language 
as oral language by supplying 
intonations which indicate under- 
standing. 



The learner can utilize function 
words, inflections and inflectional 
agreement as an assist In meaning 
comprehension. 

'The learner utilizes meanings 
(semantic cues), sentence context 
(syntactic cues), or situational 
context to predict unknown words. 



'The iearner organizes information in 
writing in an order that Is easy to 
follow and is idintiflable (sequen- 
tiaK chronglogical, etc.) 













'The Itimtr's wfittni displiys 
tffsetive use of dttallsand support- 
ing information All necesiary infor- 
mation ii incluQ^d and irrelevant 
inforrTiation is e^cliided. 






'Th© liarntr combines words and 
phrasei effectively into permitted 
and ippropriate patterns of lan« 
guage (syntax). 






The learner uses words in writing that 
are elear, aeourate. and appropriate 
to the purpose. 






The learner applies punctuatron and 
capitalization convintions appro- 
priately in writing. 






The learner's writing displays no 
spelling errors or only a few errors 
in difficult words. 



SPiCIFIC SKILLS 



A. Reading 







The learner recalls and/orrecogniies 
80% of the words he/she learns m his? 
her reading program. 






The learner utilizes recurring parts of 
known words as an assist in word 
recognition. 






The learner generaliies and utilUes 
structural syTlabicatlon for pronun- 
ciation. 


— 




The learner gen#raiii#i about 
phoneme^grapheme relationships of 
double and tnple consonant clusters 
and vowel pairs and trigraphs. 






The learner ggnpralizes about 
phoneme-grapheme rilatlonshlps of 
single short and long vowels and 
single eonsohants. 






The learner shows understanding of 
litter sound reiationshlps by 
altdmpting to pronounce unknown 
words. 






Auditory^Discffmlniti&n » The 

learner differentiitei likeneises and 
differences in letter sounds. For 
eKample. the learner can detect 
whether or not two words are the 
same (cat-cat) or different (rat-cat, 
cat-cot, pot-cot). 






Audifofy Ntemory/Sequetislng - The 

learner remembers and recalls in 
correct order, information that has 
heen heard. For example, the learner 
can repeat a specific sequence of 
numl?ers, iounos, or words. 






Visual DIsGrimiiiatfdn - The learner 
differentiates likenesies and dif- 
ferencei In viiual presentations of 
objects, piety res, and symbols like 
letters and wordi, For iixample, the 
learner can match identical objects, 
pictures and symbols. 






Vlsusf MtmQry/Scqueneing - The 

learner recalls prior visuaf experi^ 
ences in the correef order. For 
example, after a word is shown and 
then removed, the learner can iden- 
tify that word from among a group of 
words. After a series of objects, 
ptctum or iymboli Is presenti^d in 
a certain order and then scrambled, 
the leamar can place them In their 
original order: 



B, Writing 

A, Idea Developmtnt 




Poet 


1 Doesn' 








The learner develops a main idea to 
logical or imaginative coneluilon. 






The learner's writing has clarity and 
does not ramble, 






The learntr uses simpli dticription. 






The learner uses supporting details. 


B 


Paragraph Dtvelopment 














The learner's paragraphing fits the 
subject matter. 






The learner organizes sequentially 
and chronologically as appropriate. 






The learner's paragraphs are deveT- 
oped around a single thought. 






The learner handles dialogue appro^ 
priately. 


C. 


Syntax 








The leamer uses complete sentences, 
avoiding fragments or run-ons. 






The learner uses a variety of sentence 
structures. 






The learner uses consistent tense. 






The learner uses possessives appro- 
priately. 






The learner uses pronouns appro- 
priately. 






The learner uses correct subject- 
verb agreement. 


D. 


SpeMI 


ng, Voeabulary and Word Choice 








The learner spells common words 
correctly. 






The learner uses descriptive words; 
attempts a wider vocabulary. 






The learner uses adjectives and 
adverbs appropriately. 






The learner uses recently learned 
words in own writing. 




^apltalizationp Punotuation 








The learner capitalizes the first word 
in a sentence. 








The learner capitallies proper 
nouns approprlateiy. 








The learner us#s end marks appro- 
priitely (period, question mark, 
eKClarnation point). 








The learner uses quotation marks 
appropriately. 








The learner uses apostrophes appro- 
priately. 








The learner uses commas appro^ 
priately. 


F. Handwriting 


The learner generally writes legibly. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERN 



LiT-SiiSd 

- + 



Integrated Skills 

- + 



Specific Skills 
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More than 15 Doesn't * 



RS 7S-S747 



Matching Assessment Profile to Instruetional Pattern 



LET-Based 



Intagrated 
Skills 



Specific 
Skills 



Instructional 
Strategies 
CPart II) " 



Pages 20=45 



LET-Based 




Pages 46-82 



Integrated Skills 



Specific Skills 



Page 83 



Fully Functioning 



13 



26 



Description of Instructional Patterns 

Eight possible patterns may emerge from the assessment as displayed 
on the preceding chart. These patterns combine the LET^Based, inte- 
grated skills and specific skills discusscJ oarliCL. Each pattern 
is related to a particular set of needs and in turn represents a catogory 
of instructional strategies, 

LET- BASED 

The LET^Baaed category provide the learner with the language, expe- 
rience , and chinking prerequisites the learner needs to comprehend 
oral and written language. This category is a prerequisite to mean^ 
ingful skills learning. 

For this reason, should a minus appear in the LET-Based column, 
regardless of the results in the other columns (integrated or 
specific skills), the LET of the activity should be attended ' 
first before skill instruction proceeds. Learners may learn ''i^Kills-' 
in isolation; but without the foundational LET^ the learners will hav 
difficulty understanding or comprehending the materials. They may be 
able to identify sounds and decode words but not understand what they 
mean in context. 

The four (4) possible patterns in the LET-Based category are^ 



LET-Based 



Integrated 
Skills 



Specific 
Skills 



3. 



4. 
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Description of possible LET-Based patterns 



Integrated Specific 
LET-Based Skills Skills 



1. 











+ 



This pattern is not "normal" in that one cannot usually apply skills 
(I) without a basic knowledge of the LET of the subject. If this 
pattern should emerge, it might be that the assessinent may have been 
in error. The learner has the LET of the particular activity, although 
generally weak in LET background. However, instruction would attend 
to the LETj either to verify or to teach the necessary LET learnings. 



2. 



This is a common pattern among learners who are ''language different" 
such as pidgin speakers or learners who are not familiar with the 
vocabulary of the story or activity. The learners can do the skills 
tasks such as sounding out and identifying letters and punctuating 
but do not apply skills functionally or comprehend the ideas. The 
instructional strategy would be to build the LET so that the learner 
can now apply and use the skills learned or comprehend the ideas better. 



This pattern indicates that the learner has needs in all areas and that 
the LET is necessary so skill learning can begin* To begin specific 
skill instruction would only result in pattern 2, or frustration in 
skills. The strategy could be to build a strong LET, possibly starting 
with the learner's LET, since the learner needs to have some "knowns" 
in the instructional processes. 





This pattern indicates that the learner can or is trying to integrate 
skills (process) but does not have the content knowledge. This 
pattern is not a common one and the strategy Is to develop the learner -i 
LET and then utilize the learner's integrative strengths. 
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INTEGRATED SKILLS 



The tvv'o (2) posSi^. Is patterns in tha Intagrated skills category are 



LET-Based 



Integrated 
Skills 



Specific 
Skills 



2. 



Description of possible Integrated skills patterns 



This pattern indicates that the learner has the necessary LET 
background and the ability to learn specific skills. Where the 
weaknesses lies is in the learner's application and use of skills 
to gain meaning. The strategy is to teach skills in a meaningful 
way which forces the application and use of skills in a functional 
setting * 



2. 



This pattern indicates that the learner has the LET background but 
has not learned the skills and how to apply and use them. The 
strategy for this iearner is to address the first minus (integrated 
skills) because the learner has the LET background. In integrative 
teaching, the LET is used to support the learning of skills, ^is 
way^ the strength of the learner is utilized to compensate for 
weaknesses. Once the learner begins to Integrate the skills well, 
concentration on Bpeclfic skills can begin. 



SPECIFIC SKILLS 

There Is one pattern in the specific skills categoryi 
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LET-Based 



Integrated 
Skills 



Specific 
Skills 



This pattern is used when the learner has the LET and the integrative 
ability but has not adequately learned the skills. In this strategy, 
the emphasis is on direct and specif ic concentration on skills without 
the necessity to integrate or build the learner's LET background. 



FULLY FUNTIONING 

Integrated Specific 
LET- Based Skills Skills 



1, 



+ 




+ 




+ 



The student who displays this pattern is learning adequately and 
no intervention is necessary. The present program should be imple- 
mented. 
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CLASS RECORD 
CPlanning Sheet) 



Name of Students 



LET-Based 



Lai^ 



Experi 
ence 



Thinks 
ing 



Inteerated Skills ^ 

. H ¥ w — -f I — ^T7* — i — . «3 



Comm 



Read- 
ing 



Writ 
ing 



Specific Skills 



Ural 
Coimn 



Read^ 
ing 



If 
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I Writ- 



o 
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PART 11 



SELECTING AND UTILIZING INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



This portion of the handbook provides strategies which may be utilized 

in planning for insti^uGtion based on the analysis described in Part I 



A. LET-Based 

(Yellow pages) 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 

B. Integrated Skills 
(Blue pages) 



C, Specific Skills 
(Pink page) 



1, Experience Based 

a. Using Experiencas 
of Students 

b. Journal Writing 

2, Language Based 

a. Syntax 

b. Vocabulary 
Development 
(Semantics) 

3, Thinking Based 

a. Using a Thinking 
Strategy 

4, Combinations 



a* Literature 
b. Other Content 
Areas 



1 , Language Experience 
Approach to Reading 

2, Small Group 
Discussion 

3, Communication 
Activity 

4, Oral/Class 
Composition 



Individual Dictation 
Expansion 

Sentence Combining 



Directed Reading/ 
Thinking Activity 



9, Cloze Procedure 

10, Meaning Based Word 
Recognition - 

a. Situational Context 

b. Sentence Context 

c. Structural Analysis 

d. LET-Based Phonics 

11. Language in the 
Content Areas 
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Specific skill strategies 
are not included at this 
time since most commercial 
materials emphasiEe this 
approach and teachers have 
an anple repertoire o£ kits^ 
workbooks and dittoed material 
Teachers^ however ^ can begin 
to include In this section 
their own specific skills 
techn nues which have proven 
highly effective. 
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LET-BASOD INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



1 . Experience Based 

a* Using Experiences of Students . ♦ 23 

b. Joui"nal Writing 25 

2. Language Based 

a* Syntax 26 

b. Vocabulary Development (Semantics) . * 29 

3. Thinking Based 

Using a Thinking Strategy 54 

4 . Combinations 

a. Literature 36 

b. Other Content Areas .............. 43 
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A. LET-BASED INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



The underlying premise for strategies described here is that language^ 
experience^ and thinking form the basis for learning* 

The relationship between language and experience is symbiotic. Language 
enables the learner to relate and communicate experiences to others and 
to think abstractly and vicarious ly^ providing for the development of 
creative and original ideas. As experience expands, there is more to relate 
language to. As language increases , thinking is facilitated. As thinking 
is facilitated^ experiences are used more creatively or in different ways 
and for different purposes » 

Ultimately j the student who is fully functioning in the LET will be 
using^ responding to^ and applying language^ experience, and thinking as 
a foundation for learning. Some of the characteristics of such a student 
are listed below: 

A student using LET can: 

express his/her own ideas 

create art forms and dictate feelings about them 
draw a picture and dictate a sentence reflecting an 

appropriate idea 
occasionally initiate conversation with his/her class-- 

mates or the teacher instead of merely responding 

to questions 

share own experiences ^ ideas ^ feelings^ or perceptions 

with others 
express personal opinions on a topic 
give simple directions and instructions to accomplish 

a task 
tell a story or event 
describe objects, persons, settings 
ask questions to get information 
give information 
explain how something works 
use oral language to solve problems 

A student responding to LET of others can- 

enjoy stories read to him/her 

listen to others and relate ideas to his/her own experience 




look at a piature and describe details and feelings 

or draw an appropriate conclusion 
retell stories, organizing his/her thinking so it can 

be shared in an interesting manner 
contribute to a discussion 

adapt oral language to communication situations 
respond to and use nonverbal cues such as facial 
expressions, gestures, and body movements 

A student applying LET can: 

locate books, simple charts, graphs, magazines, 

newspapers, A*V* materials in the classroom 
ask for information to complete a particular task 
seek answers to his/her own questions through 
questioning and experimenting 

Suggested strategies related to LET are presented on the following 
pages to assist teachers to focus on the three areas . They are 
presented in this order: 



1. Experience Based Strategies. 

2* Language Based Strategies. 

3, Thinking Based Strategy, 

4, Combinations. 
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LET-- BASED Ij[STRUCT I ONAl STRATEGY BASED 
Using Ejqperiences of Students 

1. IVhat is meant by "using experiences of students''? 

Experience based strategies are those which seek to identify the 
experiences of the learner. These experiences are then related 
to ideas or concepts to be = earned. In this way learning 
progresses from known to unknown. This approach capitalizes on 
the direct experiences of students and the language base students 
bring to school to develop and refine language and thinking 
skills in a way that will bring about the integration of all 
learning . 

2. What are the benefits? 

This approach includes all aspects of language development 
(receptive and productive) and concept development. It can be 
used successfully with beginning readers, culturally different 
students, in conjunction with any other approach^ and in any 
content area. The approach insures success and confidence in 
learning rather than bewilderment and frustration. 

3. What are the limitations? 

Teachers need to understand, accept and be committed to the 
theoretical basis for this approach. They need to be willing to 
accept the student's existing language as a point of departure 
and to be able to relate abstract concepts to the direct or 
vicarious experiences of the student. 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

This technique seems to be appropriate for all learners at all 
levels, particularly those who do not seem to have the experi- 
ences necessary to comprehend an idea or concept. 

5. Instructional Procedures 

If the student does not seem to have the experience of the lesson 
to be taught^ use a questioning technique to: 

a. Try to find an experience he/she can base a vicarious 
experience upon. 

1) Have you ever seen one like this before? 

2) At home, what do you do at a time like that? 
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Using E xperiencgs of jtudents [Continued) 



3) When have you done something like this before? 

4) What do you think is happening in this picture? 

b. Then try to draw the similarities with the learner* s own 
experience and the one to be learned or experienced so ho/she 
can relate it to the one to be learned. 

c. Then relate the language (vocabulary, labels) to the experi- 
ence to establish a meaning vocabulary and a basis for 
comprehension . 

d. Go back to the original sentence, concept, or materials and 
have the students reread, rethink, and discuss the meanings. 
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LET-BASE D INSTRUC TIONAL S TRATE GY- EXPERIENCE BASED 
Joumal Writing 

1. What is journal writing? 

Spontaneous personal writing used to help make writing natural 
and habitual, to enhance the value of everyday occurrences and 
feelings, and to encourage recording of these for later uses in 
public composition. 

2. What are the benefits? 

This technique frees children to feel and think and to express such 
feelings and thoughts in writing. It Is often a highly motivating 
technique because it is so personal, enabling children to record 
their own significant experiences and to express themselves freely 
p.iid spontaneously without regard for audience or correctness- 

3. What are the limitations? 

Since audience and correctness are not features of this technique, 
it iieeds to be used in conjunction with other public forms of writ- 
ing where learners can receive directed assistance, 

4. What are some learner characterist J cs which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

This technique seems to be appropriate for all learners at all 
levels. 

5 * Instructional Procedures 

a. Journal writing is most effective if done everyday for a brief 
period (15-20 minutes) . Each child is given a notebook and 
told that it is a private journal in which he/she may write 
whatever he/she wishes* It is not to be read by anyone else^ 
teacher or peers^ unless the student wishes to share it and 
offers to do so. It can provide ideas for ^^something to write 
about" later, 

b. Students are instructed to date each entry, to write what thr^y 
are thinking nbout or something that happened to them today 
that they want to remember ^ how they felt when someone said . 

, * 5 did . . , J etc . 

c. Many students at this age will want to share their journal 
entries with the teacher. When a student offers, the teacher 
should receive and accept what he/she reads without criticism. 



LET- BASED INSTRUCTI ONAL STRATEGY: LANGUAGE BA SED 

Syntax __ _ — _ 

1. What is syntax? 

Syntax refers to the ordering of relationships among words in 
sentences, which includes the functions and classes of words, word 
order J and function words, 

2* What are the benefits? 

This process helps the child to listen to various syntactic 
patterns which are considered desired language models. It helps 
learners to: 

a. Use oral language and determine how meaning is transmitted. 

b. Become aware of redundancies (common patterns and sequences in 
langauge use) so that they can predict word order, functions, 
or class . 

c. Use context clues (cloze procedure) and become aware of 
patterns they may be using, 

3, What are the limitations? 

Syntactical development really cannot stand alone, apart from vo- 
cabulary (semantic) development. 

Syntactical development in and of itself does not guarantee that a 
student v/ill be able to read or use context clues in a reading 
setting. 

4, What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Does not use a wide variety of sentence patterns in oral 
language or In writing. 

b. Does not use natural or appropriate intonational patterns 
in relation to the meaning. 

c. Has difficulty substituting appropriate words or phrases 
in oral language or in cloze procedure activities. 
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Syntax ( C o n 1 1 n u o d 



cU Has difficulty adding words and phrases to a basic sentence 

pattern such as '-The bird sings^" -The red bird happily,' 
and ''The rare red b.rd sings happily in the wild 

5 , Instruct iqnal Procedures , 

Procedure A 



a. Expose the students to a variety cf syntactical patterns 
in a variety of materials such as songs, poems ^ and 
stories . 

b. Have the students listen for the ideas and make them aware 
of the different words and intonational patterns, 

c. Have the students say or repeat the sentence and discuss 
the meanings and their feelings and reactions to the way it 
is said. 

d. Discuss any differences or changes in meaning when words 
or intonational patterns are changed. 

Procedure B 

a. Select dictated sentences or sentences from a story^ poem, 
or song. 

b. Model the sentence by saying it to the student, 

c. Have the student repeat the sentence. 

d. Discuss the meaning of the sentence. 

e. The teacher can tiien 

(1) Repeat the sentence with a word or phrase substituted, 
e.g.j *-The man sang a song.'- 

''The lady sang a song," 
"The boy sang a song," 

and have the student repeat, 

(2) Use a poem which follows a substitution pattern* 

(3) Say the sentence and leave a word put, asking 
students to fill in a word of comparable meaning and 
function and discussing any meaning changes if 
unacceptable words are volunteered. 
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Syntax fContinuedl 



Proctdure C 

a, Seltet a basic stntence pattern and have itudenti add 

phrases, adj actives^ and adverbs in relation to a picture 
or situation being studied. For example^ 

(1) Show the Itudenti a picture of a field of flowers, 

(2) Basic sentences ''I see flowers," 

(3) Have students add to the basic sentence based upon 
the picture clues. 

Some students may be having difficulty comprehending and using 
standard English because their first language is different. In 
this case> students should be provided with a language rich 
environment with many opportunities to listen and use language 
for various purposes and audiences. The students* ability to 
comprehend and use language is dependent L^on their facility 
with the s>mtactic, semantic^ phonological^ and moi^jhological 
aspects of language. Listed below are some suggestions for 
focusing on the syntactical aspects of language j focus on the 
semantic, phonological, and mo^hological aspects is included 
on the next instructional strategy. 



a. From the reading materials or oral discussions, have 
the students hear the sentence spoken (taped or live) 
Have the students repeat the sentence. Discuss the 
meanings and any differences in meanings if the 
students say it incorrectly. 



Use the cloze procedure orally or in written form 
to emphasize different aspects or functions of 
language. 



Contrast the syntactical differences in picture 
context and sentence context Cadditional Ideas in 
the ''Thinking Strategy" are included). 
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LET-BASED INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY- LANGUAGH BASED 
Vocabulary Development (Semantics) 

1* What is vocabulary development? " ! 

f 

Developing preciseness in self-expression and thinking; creating " 
an awareneis and desire to expand one's listening, speaking and 
reading vocabulaiy; process of labelling experiences and expanding ' 
concept development, 

2. What are the benefits? , 

A student with a good vocabulary usually understands more ' 
difficult materials and comprehends better than a student with a Um-i 
ited vocabulary. Also, a good vocabulary usually helps students I 
write more clearly. = i 

3. What are the limitations? . 

There is a danger that the study of vocabulary, if isolated, could ' 
become an end in Itself. The teacher needs to ensure that new 
words are read or heard in a meaningful context and used in 
writing and speaking, 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Does not express himself/herself precisely or clearly* 

b. Has difficulty sharing or understanding ideas because he/she 
does not have enough words to label ideas or experiences, 

c. Is unable to give more than one definition or meaning for a 
word (multiple meanings), 

d. Is unable to comprehend what he/she hears and reads because I 
of a lack of a "synonym bank,'* ! 

I 

a. Does not know prefixes , suffixes, and root words to help 
understand unknown words, 

5* Instructional Procedures 

Procedure A 

a. Begin by selecting a commonly used word and asking the students 
to give you other words which mean the same Csynonyms) . 
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. Vogabulary ^ Development (Samaiitlci) (Continued) 



Siu^les: big laugh answer 

large giggle reply 

gl gan t 1 c chuck 1 e respons e 

huge eaek 1 e Qomebaok 

crow 



Write the word and its sytionyms on large oards and place them 
on the chalk ledge^ doors orwalls where studants will see 
them. Throughout the day* in conversations with individual 
students or the class, use the words in such a way that 
students have to widerstand the words in order to respond* 

c. Have students write their own sentences using the words learned, 

d. Additional activities can Include having individual students 
select words from the newspaperi paste them on cards , and 
paste or write words which mean the same on the back of the 
cards « 

Procedure B: Developing Basic Vocabulary 

When students ask for the meaning of a word, there are a namber of 
ways the teacher can define those words. For exainple: 

a. Definition by example - give the word and an exMiple 

chop whan someone cuts something Into pieces such as a 

cook chops vagatables or a camper chops wood for 
a fira. 

b. Definition by description - describe the word being defined 

an apple Is sometimes rad* green and yellow; is crunchy* 
sweet and smooth skinned 

c. Definition by antonym - defining a word by using an 
opposite Idea or words 

fat - one boy Was skinny, while the other was fat 

Frank's bag of popcorn was overflowing * while Ethel's bag was 
empty 

d* Definition by synonym - (same as A) 

e. Definition by sentence context (cloze procedure) -based on the 
sentence, have the student try to guass what the word might be 
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Vocmbulary Pevalopmant (Semantics) (Continued) 

f. Definition by word parts » use the meanings of prefixes, 
suffixes or root words to determine meanings 

unhappy 

un - not 

happy » glad " I 

i 

he p ful 

help - to aid someone 
ful - to be full of 

6. Some itj^rfSnts may be having difficulty co^rehending and using 
stan^rfd English because their first language is different. In 
this Qase, students should be pTOvided with a language rich 
environment with many opportunities to listen and use language 
for various puiposes and audiences. Th^ studenti* ability to i 
co^rehend and use language is dependent upon their facility with j 
the syntactic, semantic, phonological, and moiphologlcal aspects : 
of language. Listed below are some suggestions for focusing on ■ 
the semantic , phonological , and moiphologiaal aspects of language. 

a. Semantic Aspects j 

i 

(1) In any oral language activity, be aware of expanding | 
the use of: j 

(a) Different kinds of nouns to name J 
objects^ places ^ people, and events, 

(b) Coimnon words of action such as ' 
finish, fold, draw, 

(c) Conmon words of description relating 
to the i^ediate environment* 

(d) Relational terms such as longer, 
mosti yesterday, first, on, under, 
over, and before, 

(e) Common words of feeling, 

(f) Multiple meanings of words, 

(g) Synonyms. 




VQcabulaiy Developmant (Semantics) CCQntinued} 



(Z) Create situations and games where the development 
of vocabulary can be ei^hasiied. 

(3) Arrange the room environment so that materials are 
displayed and labeled to arouse curiosity and 
questions . 

(4) Use events that occur within the classroom, school, 
and community to develop vocabulary. 

b. Phonological Aspects 

(1) In any oral language activity, be aware of es^anding 
the use ofi 

(a) Sound differences that change the meaning of 
words . 

(b) Intonation patterns that signal differences 
in meaning. 

(c) Stress patterns that signal differences in 
meaning* 

(2) Create situations and games where the phonological 
aspects of language can be enq3hasiEed, 

c* Morphological Aspects 

(1) In any oral language activity^ be aware of e>^anding 
the use of: 

Ca) Derivational affixes such as un-, re-, 
-ly, and -er, 

(b) Inflectional affixes such as -s Cplural), 
-ed (past tense), and -er (con^arative) , 

(2) Contrast the morphological differences in picture 
context and sentence context. 



LKT^ BASED INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: THINKING BASED 
Usrng^ a Thinking Strategy 

1* Vftiat is a thinking strategx? 

A thinking based strategy focuses on important stages of think- 
Ing and guides students to process information so ideas and con= 
eepts become more usable and relevant, A thinking based strategy 
concentrates on four major thinking stages: 

a. Seeing relationships* 

Identifying ideas and concepts. 

c. Using and applying ideas and concepts, 

d. Evaluating ideas and concepts, 

2, What are the benefits? 

This strategy helps students use information more functionally 
and read and listen with better comprehension, 

3. What are the limitations? 

This strategy requires much interactive time with students and 
requires that teachers^^have skills in questioning strategies, 

4* What are some learoer characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learnsr* 

a. Does not see relationships. 

b. Does not understand the main ideas* 

c* Does^ not apply or use the ideas learned, 
d, Dqes not evaluate ideas effectively, 

5, Instructional Proceddres 

Sometimes the problem with thinking is that the language or the 
labels required to help students think are abstract. At other 
times ^ students dd not have the experiences, real or vicarious, 
to infer meanings. To help students think, student-teacher 
interact iOjH is important. The teacher can help the student ' 
clarify ideas, develop new ones and see new relationships and 
alternatives. One of the more important ways to help students 
think is to use questioning strategies. 



a. By questioning, determine at what level of thinking students 
need help. 



Using a Thinking Strategy (CQntlnued) 



b. If students are having trouble in one thinking stage, go back 
to the previous stage. If students eannot even recall infor- 
mation, this may indicate that they do not have the language 
or the experience to engage in that activity, (Go back to 
an earlier LET strategy,) 

c. As students begin to participate and answer at a particular 
level, proceed to higher levels. The thinking stages are 
continuous and interdependent. 



LET- BASE D INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY: COMBINATIONS 



As stated earlier, utlimately the student who is fully funetioning 
in the LET will be uslngj responding to, and applying language^ 
experience, and thinking ai a foundation for learning. The following 
are ways in which LET instruction could be integrated and applied to 
various areas including literature and other content areas. 

a. Literature 

Other Content Areas 
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LET^BASEP INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY i COMBINATIONS 



Literature 



Outcomes of Literature in K-2 Grades 

A willingnass and capacity to engage in and to respond to the 
experience of literature; a fund of experience with different types of 
literature, with basic literary elements, and with comnon literary 
conventions; and a willingness and capacity to express feelings and 
ideas imaginatively in a variety of media (print, various visual arts, 
and drama) are the major outcomes of the study of literature for K-2 
students. 

Although these outcomes contribute to a continuing process of growth 
in ability to handle linguistic, emotional, and intellectual responses 
to literature and thus must be considered in the perspective of a 
life-long education in literature^ they have validity of their own* 
Literature has something to say to students at every stage; they can 
experience It, respond to it, understand it, and enjoy it. 

These outcomes are somewhat different from the outcomes of a reading 
program, though the two are related. To achieve the goals of a 
literature program, itudents must be able to read; to learn to read, 
students must be exposed to books of literaiy quality, A good reading 
program helps students become independent readers so that they can 
use reading for purposes which are relevant to them. A good literature 
program helps students become sensitive to the artful use of language 
and develop the capacity to enter into and respond to the iffiaginatlve' 
world of literature. The foundation for these capacities must be laid 
in the early years of the students' educational program. 

General Procedures 

TTie outcomes for the K-2 years imply that the literature program must 
be a pleasurable and satisfying one. It must Involve the students with 
a variety of works and tj^es (Uivy tales, realistic stories, tradi^ 
tional tales, poetry, and non-^flction) and with a variety of explora^ 
tory activities that encourage them to reflect on the work to discover 
its import for them, and to express their responses in verbal and non- 
verbal modes. The general procedure Includes both reading aloud to 
students, and students reading on their own. Bxperienclng the work 
through the ear and eye is fundMental in the study of literature. At 
the pre-reading level all selections should be read aloud; at later 
levels most of the selections could be read aloud, T^ls procedure might 
be suqpplemented by taped presentations where appropriate and by story'- 
telling. If the story teller is an acconpllshed one. 

"Talking about," acting out with or without music, painting, drawing, 
sculpting, and puppetry are means of providing a concrete base to ' 
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familiar, through repeated involvement, with literary elements and 
and conventions, will have an experiential base for the study of 
literature at more sophistiGated levels. If some students have 
difficulty in underitanding parts of a work, they may be given 
selected activities before, during and/or after the reading of 
the work* Activities before the reading may be to develop 
certain concepts or vocabulary necessary to the understanding of 
the work, or to raise the essential question or conflict the work 
deals with. Activities during the reading may include questions 
and discussions related to the interpretation of the work, its tone 
and language, or any other aspect that may be difficult. Post- 
activities may be those dealing with the students* responses to 
the work, to the extent that they were able to grasp it. 

Although the outcome described are the major ones of the study 
of literature, this section focuses only on the Lr.T in literature 
to help teachers utilise the students^ "LET to the fullest in the 
reading of literary works. 

Language in Literature 

All of literature has to do with language, for literature is verbal 
art. Language is the medium that the author or poet works with. 

If language is the essence of literature, it is important for 
teachers to be aware of how literature communicates its meanings and 
its effects. There is no special language of literature; there is 
only the craft of the artist in bending language to purpose. The 
means are similar whether the work is a story, a poem, or a play: 

iVcrds are chosen for their connotative rather than 
denotative meanings, because of the associated meanings, 
feelings and attitudes connotation suggests or implies. 

The rhythmic patterns and sounds of words are 
exploited to create desired effects. 

In poetry particularly, sometimes in fiction, 
word order is altered to enhance the effects of 
language. 

Allusions, references to something real or 
fictional which lies outside the work, are used. 
Even in the slmpliest of literature for children, 
there are references to many parts of our culture - 
to Greek, Roman, and Norse mythology, to history, 
to the Bible, to real and legendary heroes, to 
folklorej to other pieces of literature. 
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Anmlogiai are used to iay on© thing in 
termi of something else. Tlia analogy 
may be at the metaphor level or at the 
complete structure level. For example, 
a boy*s growing into manhood may be 
presented as a physical journey through 
space and time. 

Symbols are the most conqplex device 
used in literature. An object^ 
character^ scene^ situation^ or some- 
times the entire story Is given a 
meaning deeper than is obvious. For 
example* the cross is a conventional 
symbol for the whole of Christianity, 
Con^lex symbols may not occur often 
in literature for K-2 students. 



Experience in Literature 

The content of literature comes from the world of human experience. 
Thus the study of literature provides a means for expanding our 
experiences and deepening our knowledge and understanding- When 
we read or hear a work/ we participate imaginatively in the events, 
and in the acts^ thoughts, and emotions of the characters. This 
experiencing has many parallels to real experiencing ^- we almost 
actually live the action, feel the emotions, think the thoughts, 
and voice the utterances. In so doing we push out imneasurably 
the boundaries set by real-life experiences. 

Consequently, it would be limiting to think that students can 
understand and appreciate a work only to the extent that they 
can bring to it comparable past experience. All students have 
fundamental human emotions and awareness of basic human relation- 
ship, inborn feel for language* Ideas anS information of amazing 
variety, a feel for people and practical circumstance of living, 
and the power of imagination. The teacher must encourage them to 
bring to the work whatever may be relevant for the fullest possible 
understanding. 

If students have difficulty in understanding some aspect of a work 
and experience is the root of the difficulty not language^ 
thinking, bias, or other — the teacher may help them by such means 
as manlpulitlng representative objects, role playing, involvement 
m a simulated situation, viewing picture or films related to the 
problem, and in other ways building up an appropriate situational 
context. 
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Thinking in Literature 



Literatuafa offers studenti ample opportunity for exerciiing 
their powers of thinking. Cognitive memory is exereised when 
stirfents are asked to recall a story sequence and details of 
setting and character , or to reproduce a dialogue or repeat 
lines for a choral presentation. When they draw upon their 
recollection of the story or poem to paint, sculpt, or drmnatize, 
they are exercising their power of recall* 

Concentration is required when students are asked to keep in 
mind a particular point or question as the story progresses, or 
when they are asked to focus on a special aspect 5 like setting 
or a particular character's problenii ^ ^ 

Llteratin^e provides numerous opportunities for fantaslilng, for 
expressing underlying needs and wishes. Students in the primary 
years identify readily with fairy tales and fanciful stories 
because these forms express their needs and desires. 

Imagining Is at the very heart of a literature program, since 
stories and poems arise from the human Imagination and literature 
has the power to stimulate that faculty* Students are exercising 
their power of imagining, when they are asked to think ahead to 
possible solutions* reconstruct characters, settings, and events 
from the language of the story 1 and project the known into new 
combinations and relationships* 

Valuing occurs naturally in studenti' responses to literature, 
"I like this story" is the step before "I like stories like this" 
and "I like this story better than that," which in turn precede 
"I like this story because,,*," and utllmately leads to "ITils 
story Is artistically superior to (or better constructed, or more 
convincing than) for these reasons*" Matters of preference, 
taste, and attitudes involve this kind of thinking* 

Although literature provides many opportunities for students 
to exercise the mental powers concerned with foMiing conclusions, 
judgments, generalisations, hypotheses, with raising pertinent 
questions, working out solutions, predicting outcomes, making 
valid comparisons, and seeing cause and effect comiectlons, 
students In the primary years should not be pushed into concep- 
tualising at the adult level * Howaveri there are activities and 
many kinds of questions that can be used to invite the students 
to speculate, to compare, to reflect on the story, to make judg- 
ments, and to predict outcomes. 

Non-verbal thinking the modes of some of the other arts 
should also have a place in the literature program* Students 
should be encouraged to express their ideas in a variety of non- 
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v©rbml ways through painting, collage making, drawing, 
iculptlng^ music, dance, and body movanent. 

Suggested Types of Qutstioni and Activities 

Thert are limitless possibilitits in the use of questions and 
activitias that the teacher might devise to help students not 
only to apply and e^and their LET but also to achieve the out- 
comes of a literature program. The following are SMiples of 
questions and activities that might be used. The choice the 
teacher makes would depend greatly upon the work itself. 

Language 

Discussions on the special ways in which writers use language 
might be conducted as they occur In the work being read. The 
questions asked will depend on the specific uses. Students 
should not be pushed to verbalize the ways in which writers 
use language; rather, attention should be focused on developing 
the students* awareness of it. 

This wordCs) was used for a reason Cconnotative meanings, 
sounds, rhythmic pattern). What does the wordCs) make you 
think about? What kinds of feelings do you get from the 
word(s)? 

The word order has bean changed in this sentence. What 
happens when the word order is changed? How do you feel? 

Discuss the alluaiDns, What meaning is conveyed by the 
allusion? If students are not familiar with the allusion, the 
teacher might want to go back to the original source. 

Discuss the analogies. What two things are being compared? 
How does the use of the analogy affect you? 

Bxperi ence 

What does the story make you think of? Does the character remind 
you of someone you know? Wiat does he or she do or say that is 
like someone you know? 

If you were the character, would you have done the same thing? 
What would you have done? 

Would you like to be like the character? W\y? Vfliy uot? 

Is this story like another you have read or heard? Why? 

How does the story make you feel? What other things (objects, 
events, people) made you feel the same? 
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How would you solve the problem the character had? Have you 
faced a similar problem? How did you solve the problem? 

C^n you think of a time when what happened in the story 
happened to you? 

Does the place where the story occurs remind you of a place 
you know? How are the places alike? How are they different? 

Do the characters act like real people? 

Thinking 

What kind of persons were the main characters? Are the main 
characters alike? How are they alike? How are they different? 

What did the character do that was so important? 

What did the character want? How did he or she go about getting what 
he or she wanted? Was it a good way to do it? 

In what kind of place does the story take place? 

What happens in the story? 

Why is it that different people can look at the same thing and feel 
differently about it? 

Why are differences important? 

Does the writer like what he/she is writing about? How do you know? 
What was the character's problem? What caused the problem? 
How did the character solve the problem? 
What else could have happened in the story? 

What do you think happened before the story took place? What do you 
think happened after the story took place? 

Did the character change in the story? How did he or she change? 
What caused the changes? 

Why do you like or not like the story? 

Activities 



1. Written Compositions 

(a) Write solutions to certain problems presented in a piece of 
literature, 

(b) Describe a character who entered the story toward the end of 
the story* 
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(c) Describe own feelings about the story. 

(d) Give alternative reasons for causes of a certain problem 

the story; how problem was solved; who solved it. 

(e) L'jscribc another way of ending the story. 

(f) Write what you think about the character, 

(g) Write a short story telling what else a character in a 
story read might want to be or do. 

Dramatization: [Role playing., re-enacting , pantomiming, body 
movements) 

(n/) Portray selcctGd episodes or events in story. 

(b) Portray the characters. 

(c) Portray the setting. 

(d) Portray feelings and moods created by the story. 

Various Visual Arts: (Painting, drawing, sculpting, montage and 
collage making, dioramas, puppetry) 

(a) Illustrate scenes to show setting and mood, 

(b) Illustrate characters, 

(c) Illustrate important events. 

(d) Illustrate what the selection says to the student 
(interpretation) , 

(e) Illustrate own experiences as related to the story. 

Through Small Group Sharing: 

(a) Share with others works/books read or heard, 

(b) Read to each other favorite portions of a storyj 
especially to show how effectively author uses style to 
make the episodes interesting, exciting, humorous, or sad, 

(c) Relate and disucss similar experiences in personal life 
with those of the characters in the story. 
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LET-BASED IN STRUCTIONAL STRATEG Y: COMBT^I^TIONS 
Other Content Areas - 



General prQcedures for the application of LET in- 
structional strategies to content areas such as 
social studios and science are outlined below. 



1 * Developing interest, awareness^ and purpose . 

a. Have students generate problems, interest areas, and 
topics in a discussion* 

b. Delineate areas or general categories and have students 
generate areas or topics of interest under each. 

c. Discuss relevant (to your goals) issues of the day, 
noting interest generated. 

d. Develop a list^ or have students develop a listj of 
questions for which they would want answers. 

e. Bring objects and pictures and ask students to share 
their personal reactions. 

f. Share your own interests so that your interests and 
enthusiasm are transmitted, 

gp Select controversial or popularly accepted ideas and 
take an unpopular stance. 

Example: All kids are rotten. 

h. Use bibliographies and almanacs to stimulate interestj 
research, and questions. 

i. Use forms of expression which capture the natural talents 
of the learner, 

j . Have some functional end goal to apply the knowledge and 
concepts learned, 

2. De termining the extent of present knowledge of the learners in 
language, experience/ and thinking Cconceptual readiness} . ~~ 

a. Diagnostic/testing approach 

• Use cloze testing and procedure 

• Identify key vocabulary concepts 
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b, Discussion approach 

9 Classify student responses 

• EmphasiEe language, eKperience, and thinking 

c. Question approach 

• Ask language, experience, and thinking questions 

d* Language- vocabulary decoding level approach 

m Have students read text orally. If the language, 
experience, thinking level is too difficult, 
discard/modify the lesson. 

Accommodating the language and experience of the learners so 
they can begin to engage" in the ideas of the lesson . 

a. Relate, translate, associate the experience and ideas 
to the learner's background and experience, 

b. Relate, translate, associate the vocabulary to the 
learner's existing language by different defining 
teehniques , 

Negotiating alternative goals onpu^oses , 

a. Quastion and cue to elicit the students' opinions, 
guesses, or predictions, 

b. Validate a list of predetermined ideas or concepts, 

c. Find informtion to docmnent or prove a point, 

d. Read or listen for fun or to satisfy a personal goal* 

Reading and listening as processes of validating goals or 
purposes . 

Structuring or restructuring concepts or ideas . 

(Refer to section on "Thinking Based Strategy^" page 33,) 
Teaching and reinforcing needed skills . 
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a. Vocabulary - in context by 

defining, by 
thinking 

b. Meaning based word 
recognition - structural analysis 

context clues 
situational clues 

c. Thinking - inforTnation processing 

validating 

analytical processing 



(Refer to ''Vocabulary 
Development*- page 27.) 

(Refer to "Meaning Based 
Word Recognition" 
page 74,3 



(Refer to "Thinking 
Based Strategy," 
page 33 0 ^ 



A pplying ideas to valid ate learnin g in artificial or simulated 
situations. 



a. Questioning, divergent 

b. Problem solving 

c. Apply the sajne idea to a different situation 
d* Use the idea to prove 

9, Using ideas to increase use and transfer to real situations . 
(Same as above but used in real life situation.) 



In summary y some of the in^ortant questions to ask when teaching 
the LET of the content areas are: 

1, Is the topic interesting J relevant j or purposeful to the learners? 
Can I make the topic fmip spirited^ or challenging? 

2, Do the students have the necessary background infonnation, 
vocabulary and concepts to imderstand the selections? 

3, How do I fill in the gaps enough so they caji leam without being 
overwhelmed? 

4, How do I help students imderstand the major ideas and concepts? 

5, What lan^age, experience and thinking skills do I have to teach? 

6, How do I know students have learned the concept and can use it 
in their daily life? 
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B. INTnGRATnD SKILLS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 



As mentioned earlier, integrated skills instruction purposefully uses the 
learnorM^ Llii' simultaneously with the teaching of skills. This type of 
instruction provides learners with a meaningful setting based on thejr 
o^v^n LLT to assist them in applying skills in a functional way. The 
\ ic concept of integrated teaching is to start with an idea^ teach the 
skills, and end witii an idea, 

Suggosted strategies are presented on the following pages to assist 
teachers to fncis on the interrolationships between oral language, reading 
and writ i ng . 
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I NTHGR ATE D S K XL LS I NSTRUCT I ON A f . STFmTEGY 
Langu age Experience ApprQach to Reading 

1. What is language experience approach to reading? 

Use of the students- own cxpGrionccs and language as a base for 
developing reading skills; creating a link between what students 
have experienced, what they have thought and felt, what they have 
said, what the teacher has written j and what they can read. 

2. What are the benefits? 

This approach emphasizes reading as a communication skill grounded 
in the personal experiences of the learners. It is usually a 
highly motivating approach because the reading material ^ which 
consists of the student's own experiences, is very meaningful to 
the students, 

3. What are the limitations? 

Because this is a highly integrated, holistic approach to reading 
emphasizing meaning, the teacher needs to ensure balance in skill 
development . 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is apprppriate? 

This technique appears to be effective for all learners at all 
levels. It is especially useful for students for whom the teacher 
cannot seem to find appropriate reading materials, 

5. Instructional Procedures 

a. Discuss any activity, event, interest, book, article, or 
photo with the students. 

b. Develop an experience chart, class composition, or story from ; 
the discussion (See page54 ). Use large chart paper so all * 
members of the group can see you writing what they say, ! 

c. Read the completed story back to the group. Then have the 
group read the story back to you, 

d. Ask different students in the group to read back their contri- 
butions or point to specific sentences and ask individual 
children to read these back. (Youmayhave to assist with some 
words 0 
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Language Exp erience Approach t o Reading (Continued) 

Select words and phrases from the experience chart for 
developmental work , 

Samples: words beginning with the same letter. 

words that rhyme or sound the same at the end. 
words and phrases that tell v/hat someone did. 
words and phrases that tell how someone felt. 

These words and phrases can be put on flash cards for drill 
work or written on another chart and kept posted in the room, 

f . As soon as they are able, students should write the words 
selected from the story and try to come up with additional 
words beginning with the same letter or following the same 
pattern. Students can also be asked to create sentences 
using these words and phrases , 

g. Leaving the story posced for individual students to read on 
their own or for class review is recommended. Periodic review 
of the selected words and phrases Is necessary for skill 
development , 

h. Refer to integrated instructional strategies for word 
recognition (pages 74-81) for additional skill development 
suggestions . 

What is presented here are only a few possible samples. Teachers 
are encouraged to expand upon these and also to refer to commercially 
available materials focusing on this approach. 



INTEGRATED SKILLS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 
Small Grou p L)i5Cus s i on 

1. What is small group discussion? 

Pupil ^to^pupil free talk in sma.ll groups used to dove] op thought 
and speech. 

! 

2. What are the hcnef itn? | 

i 

Small group discussion provides learners with the opportunity to 
particinatt^ and interact. Through discussion learners can pick up 
ideas from each other and develop them, corroborate, qualify and 
challenge J 'julld on and vary each other sentences , statements, 
and images thereby developing their thinking and vorbalizing skills 
for reading and writing. 

3. What arc the limitations? j 

The effective use of this strategy is dependent upon a) a good ! 
climate in the classroom for peer-talk and listening to talk; b) : 
learner motivation which in turn, depends upon the nature of the : 
topic and how it was choHen; and clthe number and personalities ; 
of the people forming the group. 

I 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this | 
technique is appropriate? j 

I 

This technique appears to be appropriate for all learners at all i 
levels , j 

5 . Ins tru c t i o n a 1 vo c etl u r c s ■ 



One of the major purposes of small group discussion is to develop | 

and maintain certain speaking habits such as listening and | 

responding and certain conceptual habits such as defining, summa- ! 

rizing, and evaluating, * | 

The teacher needs to; 

a* Establish a place in the room where a small group of students 
can work without too much distraction, (The younger the 
learners, the more difficult it is f them to concentrate on 
a specific topic and to listen to o and adapt their talk 

to others,) 

b. Provide a model for the class by listening to and valuing 
student peer talk. 
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S mall Group Discussi on (Continued) 

c. Encourage participating, listening and sticking to the topic. 
Set up the basic conditions (as rules if needed). 



1) 


Group membars need to agree on a topic 


(if self- 




selected), or have it clearly explained 


so that each 




member understands vvhat the purpose of 


the discussion is 


2) 


Say what they think about the topic. 




3) 


Listen to what others say about it. 




4) 


Respond to what others say. 




5. 


Stick to the topic. 





d. Provide necessary guidance and encouragement to the shy^ 
reluctant student. 

e. Increase the sophistication of the discussion when learners 
are ready for it by sparingly interjecting questions calling 
for elaboration, clarification or qualification. 

Small group discussion works most effectively when the topics 
are embedded in integrated language arts activities such as: 

• reacting and responding to stories, poems and other forms 
of literature. 



• sharing, reporting on, f^^;d extending a group or personal 
experience, 

• sharing art work, responding to pictures and developing 
captions and titles for these, 

• creating dialogue for a given comic strip. 
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INTEGRATED SKILLS INSTRUCTIONAL STflATnGY 
Communication A ctivity 

1. YfhRt is a communication activity? 

Purposeful use of language in a small peor group in order to 
complete a predetermined task. 

2. What are the benefits? 

This technique provides for a controlled, hut unpredictable, func- 
tional use of language. Tasks can be sequenced to develop control 
over specific aspects of the communication process; linguistic cues 
are left unpredictable. Students determine, select, and use the 
language elements which will be of most benefit to' them in accom- 
plishing the prescribed task. Communication activities integrate 
thinking, language, and problem solving in a social setting. 

3. IVhat are the limitations? 

This approach will not necessarily develop a pattern of speech 
related to a standard dialect since getting the message across and 
completing the task are emphasized more than language form. 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner : 

a. Has difficulty comprehending the flow of oral language. 

b. Is not consistently able to follow and give directions, 

c. Is not task oriented and does not interact purposefully 
in peer groups. 

5. Instructional Procedures 

a. Set up a series of tasks which require different types of 
thinking skills and language use. Examples: Tasks which 
require learners to: 

1) give directions 

2) describe something 

3) give information 



4) ask questions to elicit information 



Communication Activity ( Continued) 
5) interview others 



6} exchange necessary information with another learner 
or a group of learners. 

I-ruvide the matorials and guidoiines necessary to perform the 
tasks, (Some teachers may want to set up communication 
activities centers . ) 



c. Form small peer groups of 2, 3 or 4 learners. 

i 

d» Orient the class to the procedures, emphasizing that the aim ! 
is to work together to perform the task (group) or to get your ' 
pa.'tner to perform the task. They must figure out the best ; 
w£'// to do this and^ if the task is not performed correctly, 
tley must try again, changing their directions, questions, [ 
etc., until they can achieve their purpose using verbal 1 
language alone. ! 
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INTEGRA TED SKILLS INSTRUCT I ON.\[^TRATECn^ 

Oral /CI as 5 Comp os i t i on 

r.~ iVhat is oral/crasT cornpOLdtion? 

The use of a common e xpei^ ience , interest, or activity to elicit 
discussion^ thinking, and the composing of a group story which 
is recorded by the teacher, 

2, What are the benefits? 

This process allows the students to dictate their reactions to 
a shared experience, activity, bookj etc., freely without 
dependence or concern for the mechanical aspects of writing. It 
provi'les emphasis and attention to the act of ^'composing.'' 

Studr 'ts are able to see their own words in writing and begin to 
acquire an understanding that "what I can think and say can be 
w r i 1 1 en and is wo rt h writing/' 

5, What are the iimitations? 

The process is dependent upon a commonly shared experience, activity, 
interest, so that the entire group (whatever the size) is involved 
in the discussing, thinking, and composing process. \ 

A. What are some learner characteristics which indicate tliat this 

technique is appropriate? I 

The learner: " 

a. Is eager to talk about his/her experiences and wants to keep ] 
a record. 

I 

b. Is not yet able to do independent writing (cannot form letters^: 
spell J punctuatej etc.). 

c. Thinks he/she doesn't have anything to write about. j 

I 

d. Thinks his/her thoughts and expressions aren't good enough 
to put down in writing, 

5. Instructional Procedures 



a. Elicit from thej group a discussion of a shared interest, 
experience, or activity. 

b. After some preliminary discussion, let the students know that 
you are going to write down or record this experience or ask 
them if they wish to keep a record of what happened. 
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Oral/Class Composition (Continued ) 

c. Use either chart pap - or the chalkboard. Ask questions 
which direct the group attention toward composition and 
organisation: How hhail we start this story? Can someone 
think of another way? Ivhich way do you like? What should 
we say next? Is this Che way the story she l! Id end? Have 
we told the story in the proper order? Let's go back over 
this and decide which sentences to keep in the story and 
how they shoLiId be arranged. 
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INTEGRATED SKILLS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 
Individual bictation 

1, What is individual dictation? 

The use of a studert's own speech and experience as recorded by 
the teacher, 

2, What are the benefits? 

This technique allows young children to express themselves freely 
and fluently without having to worry about the mechanical problem 
of writing and without having to limit themselves in length. 

Seeing their own words on paper helps students establish a tie 
between oral speech and writing. Also^ students begin to acquire 
an understanding that -'What I can think and say can be written 
down, " 

3, What are the Umitntions? 

This technique requires time, both to plan and to execute. 

4, What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate . 

The learner: 

a* Is able to talk about topics of interest and personal 

cxporiencos , 

b. Shows interests in having his/her words recorded* 

c. is not able to write yet. 

d. Needs to learn that reading and writing are related to 
speaking. 

5 , Instructional Procedures 

a. A general method of initiating individual dictation is to 
have students tell about an artwork they have created or 
about a picture. The teacher records the student's speech 
either directly on the student's artwork or on a note pad. 
Later J the student's ''story" is copied on a story strip and 
pasted on the bottom of the picture. The teacher reads it 
back and assists the student in reading his/her own words 
back, 

b* News items or information shared spontaneously by individual 
students can be written on the chalkboard. 
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Individual Dictation (Continued) 



The teacher can take dictation directly on the typewriter 
if one is available in the classroom, 

d. Students can be encouraged to make a sequence of pictures ! 
for a story. After stories have been dictated, they are i 
typed either directly on the pictures or on attached story 
strips and then bound into individual books. 

e. Students who listen to stories regularly and have already 
dictated labels and sentence captions will be able to 
dictate longer, more complex stories Cincluding setting, 
characters, sequence of events^ and climactic experiences), i 
Older children in the school can learn to take dictation, 
When it becomes impossible to record the full language of an 
individual student, the student, should be asked to summarize: 
the main idsas, 

f. Students may want to tape record their stories in a quiet 
corner which has been set up for this pu^ose, and teacher 
and student together will listen to the story while the 
teacher writes the story, 

1 

I 

I 
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INTEGRATE P SKILLS INSTRUCTION AL STRATHGY 
Expansion 

1. Iftiat is expansion? 

The use of a kernel sentence, an unfinished sentence, or an 
unfinished story to be expanded or conipleted by the student. 

2, What are the benefits? 

TTiis technique provides students with a model which they can build 
upon or add to in their own way* 

It focuses on integrating technic il skillSj language resources, and 
imaginative thinking and helps to develop and expand syntactic and 
semantic skills, 

3* What are the limitations? 

The content of the core sentences and unfinished stories needs to 
be of interest to students or familiar enough to stimulate an 
Imaginative response. 

4. What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
tochniquG is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Has difficulty writing complete sentences. 

b. Writes only simple sentences. 



c. Doesn't know what to write about or is afraid to write. 

d. Writes stilted, brief compositions. 
S * Instructional Procedures 

Unifinished stories 

a. Have students listen to a taped story (or one the teacher 
reads) which stops at an exciting point and is left 
unfinished. 

b* Students are then asked to write what they think happened 
next and how the story ended, 

c. Students' writing can be shared within small peer groups or 
with the total class and discussed. 
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Expansion (Continued) 



d. DlicuSilon should focus on whether the ending was realistic 
baied on the story starter and the number and t>^es of 
different endings possible from that story starter. 

Kernel Sentences 

a. Begin by eliciting from the students one statement about 
something someone does. For example: ^'George goes fishing 
Write the students' statement on the board. 

b. Ask another student to add to the statement. If he/she can 
think of anything, ask when? or with whom? 

c. Keep asking students to add to the sentence* All additions 
are written on the board. The object is to build as long a 
sentence as possible and. still make sense. 

Sample expanded sentence: 

George goes fishing. 

After school George goes fishing* 

After school George goes fishing with his friends. 
Everyday after school George goes fishing with his friends. 
Everyday after school George goes fishing with his friends until 
they get too hungry. 



INTEGRATED SKILtS INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGY 

Senttnce CQmbinlng 

1 * l^at is yentence combining? 

Taking the information found in two, three, or mora sentences and 
restructuring it into one sentence, 

2, What are the benefits? 

I 

This process enables the student to develop syntactical flexibility 
and maturity. It increases the students use of complex sentences 
and develops an awareness of how much information can be included 
in a single sentence (conciseness and clarity)* 

3* What are the limitations? 

The process is dependent somewhat on the students ability to 
understand most of the language of the sentence or paragraph. ' 

4, What are some learner characteTistics which indicate that this \ 
technique is appropriate? I 

The learner: , 

a. Writes only in simple sentences or writes using a string of 1 
simple sentences joined by the word and. ■ 



b. Does not have "sentence sense,*' [ 

c. Demonstrates poor grammar and usage in writing. [ 

5. Instructional Procedures i 
— — — I 

a. Start by giving students two or three simple sentences and I 

ask them to combine them into one sentence, I 

i 

! 

b* Have students share their products and discuss them* How many 
different varieties of sentences were written? Was any 
information left out? Do any of the sentences produce a 
change in meaning? If yes^ why? 

c. After an initial session or two, students are usually able to 
grasp the idea and work on their own, 

d. Give students a paragraph with mostly simple sentences and ask 
them to combine as many sentences as possible* 
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Sentence Combining CContinued) 

e. Share and discuss student products. How many sentences used? 
Was information distorted j changed? Is it easier to read? 
More interesting? 

Sample sentences: 

That lady is my mother. The busy lady is my mother. 

She is busy. My mother is the lady who is busy. 

The lady who is busy is my mother. 

My uncle planted tomatoes. My uncle plants tomatoes each 
He likes to eat tomatoes* December because he likes to eat 

them. 

My uncle^ who likes to eat tomatoes ^ | 
plants them each December, 
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INTEGRATED SKILLS INST RUCTIONAL STRATEGY 
Directad Reading/Thinking Activity (pRTAl 

1. What is a directed reading/thinking activity? 

DRTA is a process which closely follows the natural process of 
thinking and processing information. It starts with a self 
questioning or predicting phase, which requires the student to 
come up with a goal or purpose for reading or listening. The 
student is directed to read or listen in order to invalidate or 
validate that goal or purpose. In the last phase, the student is 
asked to document or give evidence to support the validation. 
The process provides the student with a learner based, concept 
oriented, comprehension approach to reading. 

2. What are the benefits? 

The Directed Reading/Thinking Activity approach to comprehension 
has its primary emphasis on involving the reader totally before 
reading, while reading, and after reading. It assumes that 
reading-thinking becomes much more effective when the reader is 
Involved in personal purposes for reading anything. The 
"involvement** includes the reader *s freedom and responsibility 
of setting definite purposes for reading before reading the total 
selection. 

Skills of scanning, skimming, reading for details, and using 
meaningful word recognition skills can be well integrated. 

3. IVhat are the limitations? 

In group settings, the process requires that the teacher be 
skilled in questioning techniques and that students read or 
listen to the same material. Because of this, there may be some 
problems related to grouping and to the development of the neces= 
sary climate for students to interact freely. 

What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 



b, 
c , 
d. 



Does not seem to comprehend well. 

Does not relate the events, ideas to own life. 

Does not seem interested in reading for ideas* 

Does want to set own goals and purposes for reading. 
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Directed Reading/Thinking Activity (CQntinued) 



S * Instructional Procedures 

a. In narrative (story type) selections! 

1) The children in the group are directed to set purposes 
for reading by making predictions regarding the content 
(events, characters, etcO of the story by looking at 
the title and pictures, etc. (See other suggested 
procedures for this step on another page.) 

2) After all predictions are voiced, the children are 
directed to read the selection silently remembering 
their predictions to determine which are supported by 
evidence, completely, partially, or not at all, 

3) After the selection is read, discussion is carried on 
with the predictions as starting points. The teacher 
should have in mind the specific comprehension questions 
which he/she feels should arise and ask such questions 
at appropriate points in the discussion. 

When certain responses are given , the teacher should ask 
particular children to verify thair points by asking 
them to locate the part in the selection which verifies 
the point and to read that part out loud, E,g,, Child^ 
"John's prediction that Mr/ Brown was angry was right.*' 
Teacher: "Find that part and read it to us." Discussion 
on that point continues. Such skills as making infer- 
ences are bound to arise in such a proce' ire, A child 
who reads literally may disagree with another child who 
has gotten the point by reading inferential ly* Such 
interaction among children should be encouraged, 

4) When the discussion with the use of children's predic- 
tions (purposes) has been completed, the teacher may 
raise other questions which might not have arisen in 
the natural course of the discussion. 
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Pirected Reading/Thinking Activity (Continued) 

b. For expository or factual selections: 

1) Alternative 1 

a) Ask children to give all information that they have 
or think they have regarding the topic. Write each 
given information on the board, classifying the 
information according to such topics as Who, What^ 
Where, When , Why, How . ~~ 

b) Follow steps #3 and 4 above, 

2) Alternative 2 

a) If very little information is known to children on 
the given topic, have them use the pictures, main 
title and sub-titles, topic sentences from some 
paragraphs, and raise questions as to what they 
would like to find out about the subject. The 
questions serve as purposes. 

b) Follow the same procedures for silent readings 
discussion, and oral reading as suggested for story- 
type selections. 

6. Additional Information about DRTA 

a* The materials 

Graded basal or supplementary readers are appropriate^ 
provided that the material is at the children' s independent 
or instructional level. 

The procedures are applicable when working with one child or 
with a group of children. 

b. How to handle new words 

Since the material .is at the child's independent or instruct 
tional level j only a few words are assumed to be new. New 
words are not introduced as typically suggested for each 
selection before the selection is read in most teacher's 
guides to basal readers. Instead, when students come to a 
word they do not know, they are directed to use context 
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Directed Reading/Thinking Act ivity (Continued) 

clues combined with phonetic/structural skills* C'Read to 
the end of the line, Break the word into parts-*' ''Read to 
the end lE the line. What are the beginning and ending 
sounds of the word?'*) When students cannot figure the word 
out themselves, the teacher helps them, using whatever method 
is best suited for them at the time, 

7 , PRTA Purpose Setting Techniques . 

The following suggestions are made to begin the predicting procesa 

a. Title and first picture 

b. Title and first two pictures 

1 pictures and title 
d. First and last pictures and title 
t First, middle and last pictures and title 
f. Title and unit title 
Title only 

h. No title but first picture 

i. Read to end of first page and then report on purposes 
j. Read to middle of story and then report on purposes 

k» Read up to last page of story and then report on purposes 
1. Read last page and report on purposes 

m. Use title and first picture and r^ad one-third of story and* 
then report on purposes* Then read on until two-thirds of 
story has been read and again report on purposes, 

n. Use title and first picture and read one-fourth of story and 
then report on purposes. Then read on until one-half of story 
has been read and again report on purposes , and road on 
until three-fourths of story has been read and again report 
on purposes. 




Directed Reading/Thinking Activity (Continued) 



8. Validating Predictions . 

The predictions are validated by guiding students to reach one 
of the tentative decisions listed below* 

a. Predict 

(Use all clueSj i.e., if a picture is being usedj use all 
possible clues from the picture; the same for the use of a 
title as clue source; the same for reading the first page^ 
etc. ) 

b. Read to find out if predictions were 



1) 


Right 


2) 


Almost right 


3) 


Half right 


43 


Wrong 


53 


Not yet answered 


6) 


Should be changed 



c. Share findings 

d. Predict again 

9, DRTA--AS Related to the Individualized Reading Program , 

An individual DRTA is designed to teach children the skills of 
book selection and critical reaction. These skills are a major 
attribute to maturity in reading and can only be taught well in 
a circumstance in which children work with varied materials of 
their own choice. It is in this sense^ each child reading a 
different book, that these lessons are individualiied* Other- 
wise the lessons are conducted in a group setting. Pupils meet 
in their regular reading groups; they discuss book selection 
under teacher direction as a group; and they present the final 
outcome of their critical reactions for group evaluation. 
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Directed Reading/Thinking Activity (Continued) 



Also during an individual DRTA an opportunity is presented to 
apply vocabulary and comprehension skills. This is a particu- 
larly important learning setting because here the teacher has an 
opportunity to guide these skills when students are reading 
books of their own choice for their own purposes. Conslderi 
for exan^le, the fifth or sixth grade beginning for the first 
time Heidi , or Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea . It is 
here that the advancing reader needs the support of a group 
setting and the watchful guidance of a trained teacher. 



From the foregoing it can be seen that the reading of selected 
books is done largely in class with the teacher present and 
free to check vocabulary and comprehension and to assist in the 
adjustment of purposes. Further it should be understood that 
the individual DRTA is not the same thing as Independent 
reading which pupils do more or less on their own. The latter 
should be carried on in addition to the individual DRTA, It 
might be well to alternate group DRTAs with individual DRTAs. 
(1 week/1 week; 2 week/2 week; 3 week/3 week basis.) 

An outline of the three principal steps^ using the 3 weel^Sweek 
plan follows. Noticethat several days or more may be devoted 
to Step I, A week or more may be spent on Step II. And during 
this period group discussions may be called to work on vocabu- 
lary skills, or any other basic skills need related to the 
activity. Step III is usually completed on one or two meetings 
though outside time may have been devoted to the preparation 
of the particular reaction to be shared, 

A question frequently asked by teachers new to this activity is: 
"How do you check comprehension if you have not read the book?'- 
A good reader always thinks ahead and can say what it is he 
anticipates when asked. So to check comprehension ask: *'What's 
going to happen next? Why?" or "What do you wonder right now? 
Why?" or "Irtiat are you expecting to find out about in the rest 
of this page? IVhy?" 

1. Directing selection skills 

A, Assessing 

1, Background experiences 

2 . Responsibilities 
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Drtected Reading/Thinking Activity (Continued) 



3. Interests 
B, Appraising trends in reading selection 

1, Variety of choice 

2. Quality of choice 

C* Exercising selection skills 

1 , Sharing goals 

2, Finding books 

3, Declaring purposes for reading 

II, Guiding silent reading 

A. Directing basic skill application 

1. Vocabulary 

2 . Comprehension 

3. Adjustment of rate to purpose 

B, Appraising selection and purpose 

1. Pursuing purpose 

2. Exchanging or extending selection 
3t Modifying puipose 

III, Eliciting critical reaction 

1, Evaluating purpose attainment 

2, Finding supporting evidence 

3, Selecting the approprlata means of presentation 

4 , Preparing and sharing outcomes 

10- Variation of DRTA for students who are r.^t Independent reader s 

A similar approach in which the teacher reads to the students 
can be used as a directed listening-thinking activity. General 
procedures for the teacher: 

a. Consider the following when selecting materials: 

1) Appropriate length of the story or material 

2) Interest, relevance to the children 
^ 3) Language level of children 
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Directed Reading/Thinking Activity (Contlnuedj 



b. Consider the following instructional aspects i 

1) Identification of ideas and concepts 
23 Identification of appropriate questions to foster 

comprehension through questions to develop word 

meanings and thinking skills 

c. Prepare discussion questions such asi 

1) What do you think this story is about? 

2) Ipook at the pictures and the title. From the picture 
and title, what do you think the story will be about? 

33 Have you ever (been^ seenj heard) *.,.,? 

4) When do you think it occuri sd? 

5) Where do you think it occurx ^1? 

6) Do you know the meaning of ,..*,? 

d. Read the selection to the students. 

e. At different Intei'vals, stop to check on the meaning of 
a word or th^ development of the concepts by using 
questions such as: 

13 What is the meaning of ? What events or state- 

ments in the selection helped you to select that 
meaning? 

23 Do you agree with ? Why or why not? (The 

teacher will ask the students if they agreed or 
disagreed with the statements made by their peers.) 
33 What Is happening in the story? Why do you think 
is acting the way he/she is? What would you 
do in a similar situation? Why? What do you think 
shduld do? What do you think will happen? 

f. Question students after the reading of the selection. 

1) What was the main idea of the story? 

2) IWiat part of the story gave you the idea? 

3) Were your predictions correct? 

4) Do you feel the Information in the selection is 
correct? 

5) Why or why not? 

6) Would you have acted the same way as ? 
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Di rected Read j ng/TIi i tiI: i n\\ Ac 1 1 v i ty (Con 1 1 nuud ] 



) If you wore in tho saiiic situation, do you feel 

you would have done the same thing as ? 
) Was the story interesting? ™= 
) Did you loarn anything from the story" 
) Was i c wnrthwhi 1 e? 
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I NTEGRATED S KILLS INSTRUCTIONAL ' RATEGY 
Cloze Procod uro 

1. What is it? 

Cloze procGdures utilize the meanings of passages and sentences to 
help the learner to predict or guess at unknown words. It is a 
"fill in the blanks" approach which emphasizes rneaning and compre- 
hension. The student can read aloud or silently. The student 
can "say" the word or write the words they feel should be in the 
h I a nk s . 



The clor.e procedure utilizes the learner^s language and conceptual 
knowledge. Based upon these "knawnSj" the learner engages in the 
process of anticipating and predicting "unknowns*" The cloze 
procedure is a process of divergent thinking, restructuring or 
matcl* ig of past experience and knowledgej as well as an evalua- 
tion or checking process. 

Because of thiSj reading instructicn closely parallels the natural 
language learning processes, somewhat eliminating the artificial- 
ity and abstractness in teaching reading. This gives the learner 
the advantage of "knowing something about" what he/she is reading, 
or if not J cues the teacher that the materials are inappropriate 
or too difficult t It emphasizes meaning or comprehension as the 
sole goal of reading and allows for educated guessing, capitaliz- 
ing on meaning and sentence clues to word recognition rather than 
depending on phonics or letter-sound relationships alone. Simi- 
larly, as in language learnings the learner is more willing to 
risk and make errors; visual accuracy and tracking do not become 
the primary goals in reading instruction. 

An important consideration* reading in the content field is made 
more practical by using the cloze process. It can be used with 
any content field materials without drastically changing the 
content of what is read. 

The blanks in the cloze procedure could be specif ic--verbs , nouns, 
figurative expressions, key meaning carrying words, or the blanks 
could be arbitrarily determined by deleting every 5th or 10th 
wo rd . 

What are the benefits? 

The wloze procedure is easy to employ with any printed material 
from any source, including language experience stories. It can 



Tho havAc question is 
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Clo ^o ProcQdure [C untinuedj 



be used for comprehension as well as for attacking words. it is 
not content bound so it can be integrated into the content ureas. 
It is a diagnostic as well as an instructional tool. The student 
is encouraged to rend for meanings rather than words. 

Sonu' purposes for using the cloie procedure in reading are: 

a. Recognizing the reiVi^eiit t-o r pruncjiiiis. 

b. Using correct inflectional endings. 

c . Appreciat ing f i gurat i ve language . 

d. Comprehending detailH, relationships, and ma i n ideas. 

e. Improving vocabfaary development. 

f. Understanding grammatical relationships, word classes, 
and function words. ■ 

Some uses of the cloze procedure in writing arc: 

a. Writing more complex sentences. 

b. Using thinking relationships. 

c. Expressing ideas more clearly. 

d. Increasing use of adjectives, synonyms, and antonyms. 

e. Writing complete sentences. 

3. What are the limitations? 

The students need to understand most of the language of the 
sentence or paragraph. In order to use the sentence context, the 
student must possess a sufficient vocabulary and concept know^ 
ledge of the topic. 

4, What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a* Is not reading for meaning but for decoding of words.: 

b. Does not comprehend what he reads, 

c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to be able to get the 
meaning of the sentence. 

d. Does not apply skills. 

^> Instructional Procedure . 

a. Vocabulary Emphasis, No. 1 
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Clo::e Procodure (Cohi inued) 



1) 

2) 

3) 
4) 



Select a passrige and delete vocabulary items. 

Have students read the passage silently and fill in the 

blanks with the words tney feel are appropriato* 

Have individual students read their passages and discuss 

the reasons ^y specific words were chosen. 

Compare the student's words with those of the original 

passn q a . 

Discuss differences and sirni larit ies in words and 
meanings . 



b. Vocabulary Emphasis, No. 2 

1) Have students read a story or paragraph silently. Have 
them delete or mark off words in the passage depending 
on what you want emphasiEed--actions , events, people, 
prujiounSj words with a certain sound, prefixes, 
suffixes . 

2) Have them substitute other words for those deleted. 

3) Discuss the reasons why those words were selected* 

4) Compare worcJs with the words in the original story or 
paragraph, 

5) Discuss differences and similarities, 
c* Comprehension Emphasis^ No, 3 

1) Select a passage and delete some of' the words, phrases, 
and sentences which relate to key concepts or the main 
idea . 

2) Have students read the passage silently and fill in the 
blanks. 

3) Have individual students read their passages and discuss 
reasons for their choices, 

4) Have students compare their passages with the original. 
Discuss differences or similarities in meaning, 

d, Gr imar Emphasis , No, 4 

I . Select a passage and delete specific word classes or 
function words (for example^ nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, and prepositions). 

Have the students read the passage silently and fill in 
the blanks* 

Have individual students read Llieir passage and discuss 
reasons for their choices. 

Have students c mpare their passages with the original* 
Discuss any differences which change meanings. 



2) 
3) 
4) 
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M eanin g' BiiscHl" "iVtml UecoAm t i on - tiuit i ona I Contuxt 
1, What is it? 

The use ur the situritionaJ cuntoxt is the prucoHs of using the nia^i n 
idea of a i^roiip of sentences or a ])ara5n"iph to havu a student 
idenrifs' or j^retliut what an imknown \vi r^l is, 

'2. What arr^ rhn hc-nc\"\ts'' 

This process encoina^cs the student to road iur ideas. It 
sirussus iiiuanint; and thuiotore eniphasi^es thinking, especially 
oencrn 1 i zing main ideas. It helps the student to read tlirough a 
paragraph rather than to stO|i at every word or syllnhl- he/she 
tloes not know. 

It fits well into the style of the learner who would rather read 
for ideas and meanings and who would get bored with repetitive 
tasks and skill activities, 

tVhat are the limitations? 

The learner needs to understand inost of the language of the para- 
graph and lias to comprehGnd nn idea in order to provide good 
predicticnis. The toricher needs to acconmiodate the learner's LET 
i hackground to effectively use this technique. It is not a 

complete word recognition approach in and of itself, 

! 4, What are some learner characteristics which indicate tliat this 
i technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Knows specific skills hut does not apply them in context or 
when reading a line, 

b. Can decode satisfactorily but docs not get meaning from para- 
graphs or groups of sentences. 

c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to b^. ..IjIv to get the ideas 
of the paragraph. 

:^ , I nstruct lonal Procedures 

a, In any reading situation, have the student skip the wurd and 
read the rest of the paragraph looking for cues to help 
identify the unrecognised word. 
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Meaning Baaed Word RecQgRitiorj_--Situat ional Context (Continued) 



b. Then have him/her guess at what the wordCs) might be based 
upon his/her interpretation of the paragraph, 

c. Also, ask the student what could substitute for the word or 
what he/s . thinks ould fit into the same slot. 
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INTBGRATHl) SKI LLS INSTR UCTIONAL S TRATEG)^ 
Meaning B a sed Word RecQgn_itiDn--Sentence ( uitext 

1, What is meaning based word recognitions-sentence context? 

Sentence context is a process in which the student uses the 
meaning of the sentence to identify or predict an unknown word. 

2. What are the benefits? 

This process encourages the student m nd for meaning and 
ideas, rather than reading word by wor 

3, What are the limitations? 

The student needs to understand most of the language of the 
sentence . 

In order to use the sentence context process, the student must 
possess a sufficient vocabulary and appropriate skills in using 
speech to communicate ideas* 

4, What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Knows specific skills jut does not apply them in 
context or when reading a line* 

b. Can decode satisfactorily but does not get meaning from 
the sentence. 

c. Has difficulty decoding but seems to be able to get the 
meaning of the sentence. 

5, Instructional Procedures 

a* Have the student skip the word and read the rest of -iie 
sentence looking for cues to help identify the unrecog- 
nized word. 

b. Then have him/her guess what the wordCs) might be based 
upon the meaning of the sentence. 

c* If his/her answer is semantically correct ^ give him/her 
the correct word and use a synonym strategy. ^^Another 
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'- ■^jV^jjLM Based Word Hec-ogni^iqn--SentpncQ^Cont©x t (Continued) 



word which means the same is 



d. Cover unrecognized words when they are encountered, 
forcing children to use syntatic and semantic information. 
If they have difficulty^ ask questions which will enable 
them to capitalize on previous langir'^f^e learnings. For 
example, if a child does not recogni, ? the word "slowly*' 
in the sentence, "The turtle walked Siuwly," cover 

the word and ask the child how turtles walk. Soon 
children will realize the effectiveness of such a strategy. 
That is, they will learn tu recognize words using non- 
visual information from the text. 

e. Read the sentence or phrase containing the unrecog- j 
nized word Drally, substituting the word "blank" for i 
the troublesome word. This also forces children to i 
consider the syntactic and semantic cues by directing 
their attention back to their oral language. ' 

f. Simply ask the child, "Can you think of a word that makes I 
sense?" 

i 
I 



I 

j 
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Mean i_ nj ji[ is Oil tord Roc-n^n i^ion- -St rue t urn 1 ;\nji l^ys^i s 

1. What is It? 

Mean ! ngful s t ructura 1 ana 1 i n omphaH i zcs roots , prof i xos , and 
suffixes. Those ejemonts carry or affect meanings as opposed 
to those syllahles which do not ^ e.g., syllables as sound 

]\r^^ i"s!i" i'- ' suprenK' r-atiUM- tlui- '^pi-^" wh i rh carrif'-^ 
a Mi*Min Inii ) ' 

2. What aru tlie l^enefits? 

a. i1ie student sees word attack as a meaningful process, 

I he student can identify meaningful [larts of words which 
provide clues in determining their n)ismini;s ( vocahn 1 ar)^ ) . 

c. Structural analysis serves as a transition between 
synthetic f letter by letter analysis) and group analysis 
wh i ch speech nercepti on . 

d. it helps the student anatyso longer mul r i ss^l lainc ui)rds 
which may not he phono ticall% ^'onsistont, 

3. What are tl.. limitations? 

Structural analysis is not a compleLO word recognition process. 
It serves as a transition hetwoen whole wordss and letter by 
letter analysis. Teaching only structural analysis results 
in students with poor sight vocabularies. 

4 . Instruct i o na 1 Procedures 

a. Use the close procedure (see page 71) by omitting 
prefixes, suffixes, or roots, 

h. Refer to vocabulary development, page 29^ and use ideas 
found there . 

c. FroTTi the students^ reading material or language experience 
story, scKct prefixes or root words to be used as assists 
to word recognition* 

lij From the context in which a prefix (pre) occurs 
(see cloze procedure, sentence context page 76) 
have students determine the meaning of the word* 
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Mean Ln « Based Word Rocagnition- = Structura l An aly.^ . (Continued ) 

"The man will prodict when the next storm will 
arrive here.'- 

(2) Discuss the meaning of '^pre'' and "diet/' also 
rernfgrcing the visual form of ''pre." 

(3) Have the student determine the meaning of "pre" 
in prejudge (place in front of). 

'■'ITie man was prejudged and did not have a fair 
chance , " 

(4) Present a list of words which contain the prefix. 
Have the students analyze the words. 

(5) Have them apply their knowledge to reading in 
context . 

(6) Reinforce with context (cloze) activities. 
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Performance Expectations Handbook 
Language Arts Strategies for Basic Skills, 
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Introduction 



The purpose of this ^Performance Expectations Handbook*' is to provide 
teachers a means to test how well students are achieving in relation to 
language arts performance expectations. The test included here should 
not be viewed as a substitute for a full assessment as in Part I, but 
should be used by teachers to feel the pulse of the learner and to get 
a total picture of the achievement of the class in general, A profile 
for the individual student and for the entire cln?s is provided for thi? 
purpose (page 12) , 

It should be noted that performance expectrtions are selected tasks which 
represent important or valued learnings of the curriculum. They are not 
a substitute for a total curriculum but are intended as checkpoints to 
determine whether instructional strategies are successful or need to be 
adjusted or changed, T'-^^y are a starting point for instructional planning 
and are intended to hulp the classroom teachers and principal make decisions 
about instructional strategies for individuals as well as program modifica- 
tions on a school-wide basis. 

Using performance expectations should help the teachers and principals 
focus on key indicators of program success and ensure a continually 
responsive school program. The performance expectations should not be 
regarded as absolute and fixed. :^here is no ultimate knowledge which can 
determine this. The determinat on of performance expectations as standards 
can only be made a. a result of applying the experiences of teachers and 
principals and trying out the process. Whatever the result, it should be 
a consensus among educators, parents and the community. 
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Pgrforn Uince Bxpectationg , K- 2 

The performance expectations (See Figure 1) were developed for Foundation 
Program Objective 1, ^'Develop Basic Skills for Learning and Effective 
Comjnunication with Others,'^ and are arranged in 3 major clusters: 

1, oral language (listening/speaking) 

2, writing 

3, reading 

Within each grade level and within each cluster there is a range of 
expectations from simple to complex. This test attends to only the 
easiest expectations, i itonded to provide help to those students who 
need early attention in order to prevent an accumulation of problems. 
Instructional planning for the higher expectations iscovei^edin Part I, 
'■Determining Appropriate Instructional Strategies , 

The earlier levels stress oral language, and reading and writing appear 
later. The tasks are arranged so that the complexity increases with the 
grawlj level. Attempts were made to keep the performance expectations as 
meaningful and functional as possible, emphasizing pi'ocesses rather than 
merely ''knowing about.'' 
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Figure 1 

nmMv. immi arts 



Kindergarten 



hmnds to ^iL^a^l^g^^ cunveyud by 
pi'-tLiruH, 

Re'^pondB b-. oral in^fructions and 

Responds iLi ihm' sharin| of 

ik^pnnds to imanings conveyf^d by 
dlfferrjm;^^ in suuiuU, vpcabulary 
and g™ar. 

Bharti^ own i^xpefiences, 

CivBH ord direction, 

Shart'B infonnatiQn, 



DictDtes arid reads the eantence. 
^^iiUs and reads a HcnLt:nL:o = 



Grade 



Follows the text as a story is 
read orally. 

Reads a sentence and marches it 
with the picture which represenEs 
its meanini, 



Clves oral diroctinn. 

Shares inforoiaUon. 

^ 'Hitributt's to d i^^iMiH^iiir iui ii 
specif ii: topic, 

Doscrlh^H ubJecLs and uvuntB u^iif; 
relntional vom:B\m. 

Uses languap appropriate Iv in 
coimiunlQating an idea, p=:p^^rldnce 
or infonnaticn. 

ReBpondH to Biniple oral directions, 



Sprites and readi a sentence. 

Ifrites sentencus on a lopic. 

Hrit^s a short paragraph on a 
with adequate punctuation. 



Cuntributus tp diHcuBeinn on a 
sprnfic topic, 

Describes objects ind avyntH using 

Uhcs language ^ipprnpriati^ly in 
cQiiiinunicaLing m idea, experience 
nr information, 

ReBponds ro Hiniple oral directions 

RcHponds ui oiA directum, di^H- 
criptions, non-verhal niGRsagos, 
and cmmn visual spbols, 

Ufie^ appropriate vncabiiUry in 
deBcribing people, placet, obJectB. 
and actions. 



Writes sentencea on a topic. 

Writes a short paragraph on a top;^ 
with adequate punctuation, 



Grade 3 



Uses language ^appropriately in 
cgM]iinic:^ting an idiia^ ^xperignci 
or infowtion, 

iUviponda L.: riii[ipk oral dlryctions. 

Respoitdfi to oral directions, 
dHscripCiony, nan-vt:rbal inessages, 
and mmt\ visuaj :^)Tribois. 

UstfS appropriate vocabukfy in 
describing people, plateSj objects, 
and actions. 

Gives and responds to oral direc- 
rlnns and descriptions in nne-to- 
one interactions. 



Writes a paragraph on a given topic 
with adequate punctuation and 
capltalizatiQn, 



Headg a sentence and natclies it 
with the picture which riprgsents 
itB oieaningi 

Reads sentencis and matches theni 
nth others which jnean the sudi. 



Reids and orally paraphrases a short 
paragraph froni a varieEy of 
materials used by the sEudint. 



Reads sentences and matches theni 
with others which oiean the satne, 

Reads and orally paraphrases a 
short paragrsph froni a variety of 
niaterials used by the student. 



Reads a paragraph froiii a variety 
of materials uoed by the student 
and tells the relevint details, 



VjitBs a short paragraph on a 
topic with adequate punctuation, 

Writes a paragraph on a given 
topic with adiquate punctuation and 
capitalization, 

Writes i personal letter for a 
specific purpose with adequate 
letter forin, spelling, capitaliEa- 
tlon and panctuation, 



Rgads and orally paraphrases a 
short piragriph froni a variety of 
tna^erials used by i:he student. 

Reads a paragraph froiii a variety 
of materials used by thi student 
and tells the relevant details, 

Reads a paragraph froni a variety 
of liitterlals; identifies the 
central idea and supporting ideii. 
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General Description of the Test 

The test is divided into the three major clusters (sub-tests) i 

1 . oral language 

2. writing 

3. reading 

Oral Language , The easiest oral language performance expectations 
are : 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

Responds to mean- Gives oral direction. Cont hurss to discus- 

ings conveyed by sion on a specific 

pictures. topic. 

Writing . The easiest writing perforniance expectations are: 

Kindergarten Grade 1 Grade 2 

Dictates a sentence. Writes and reads a Writes sentences on 

sentence. a topic, 

Reading . The easiest reading performance expectations are: 

Kindergarten Gra de 1 Grade 2 

Follows the text as Reads a sentence and Reads sentences and 

a story is read matches it with the matches them with 

orally. picture which repre-^ others which mean 

sents its meaning, the same. 

Gene r a 1 I n f o rma t i on 

Administering the tests; 

What: One subsection (oral languages reading, writing) may be 
given at any time or in any combination. 

When: IVhenever information is desired to determine the level of 
attainment of the performance expectations. 

Why: To plan program changes or to validate the success of 
instructional practices, 

How: The students may be tested Individually or in groups when 
feasible. 
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I N;r[;c;R ATnn SKILLS instructional strategy 

Mct'ining Based Word Recognit ion-- LET - Based Phonics 

I = Whj t i ^ I t 7 

The LLT'based phonics strategy teaches phonics to the student 
within the context of the reading process as in the clo::e 
prnccdure. Wo is which exist in the learner *s LET, rather thnn 
words From a phonics program, are used to teach the sounds, 

2. whtit lire the benefits? 

a. The student goes from known to unknown since his/her own 
words are used, 

Ik rhc Student attends to meanings rather than isolated sounds. 

c. There is an increase in speed since the student focuses on 
words rather than each sound. 

3. What are the limitations? 

The student needs to understand most of the language of the 
sentence. In order to guess the unknown word^ the student must 
possess a sufficient vocabulary. 

4, What are some learner characteristics which indicate that this 
technique is appropriate? 

The learner: 

a. Remembers better when tasks are put in a meaningful setting. 

b. Knows specific phonics skills, such as letter names and 
sounds, but does not apply them to words in sentence context. 

Concentrates so much on sounding that he/she does not get 
meanings from reading. 

d. Tends to sound out words already known. 

5 , Instructional Procedures 
Introductory Phonics 

a. Write on the board words sugggsted by the students that 
contain the sound being taught » The sound may be at the 
beginning, middle, or ending of the word. 
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Moaniniz Ra^ed IVord Rcc ogn i t ion - - LnT- Based Phon ics ( C'ont i nuod ')_ 

b, Pronounce the words rind discuss the meaning of the words, 

c, iiave students write the letter and the words containing the 
letter , 

d, Have students find and cut out words containing the letter 
be ing taught . 

Using Clo ze_ j^j^Dcedure to Teach Phonics 

a. Blank out the words which contain the sound needed by the 
student . 

b. Add initial, medial, or ending letters to the blank to assist 
in teach inf^ the sound. 

Example: Mary picked a w in the gai'den. 

(See also strategies on cloEe procedure and sentence context] 
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lNT[illRATHi) SKTLL S INSTRUC TI om ^TRA TOi^ 
f^'ingunire in the Content Areas 
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Si^CCific ■■■!]] ■-tviTv'^Jv^ :ir\' i^<"^t iiuM'u I'.h! .'^t ^ il i ^ ^ : ''m.' since nif"'St 
commercial ninterial^^ enifiha^^ i ::e thiH aprnuiach and teaeluM^s have an ample 
report o\ i^e of Kits, workiMioks and iiittncLi mater ial>. Tcacfiers, hcMvcxer 
can begin rn include i!i this ^ecticm tlicir own specitMc skill tecliniiju 
which ha\'e proven iiik^hl)- eftecri\'e. 
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APPENDIX A: 
B: 

C: 



APPENDTCES 
Performance Expectations Handbook 

Student and Class Profile for Student 
Assessment 

Assessment Instrument with Criterion 
Tasks 
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ADMINISTRATION PROCEDURES 
(Teacher *s Manual) 
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Procedures for Administration: Reading 
Grade 1 

Performance Expectation - Reads a sentence and matches it with the pic- 
ture which represents its meaning. 

Assessment Items 

or Strategy Given a set of pictures and a cue sentence, the 

learner will select a matching picture. 

The learner is given a set of pictures with a 
sentence and is asked to read the sentence 
and select a picture that matches. 

Criteria or 

Standard The sentence and picture meanings match. 

1. Each learner should have the test booklet entitled "Reading." 

2, The U^arner is given a set of pictures and a sentence. The teacher says 

"Please read the sentence. Below each sentence are three 
pictures. Put an X on the picture which means the samej as the 
sentence above." 

(Give the learners a reasonable amount of time to 
finish the task. ) 

Find number 1 (Repeat above instructions.) 
Find number 2 . ( i 
Find nuinber 3 . ( 

Find number 4 . ( '* j 



Grade 2 

Performance Expectation 

Assessment Items 
or Strategy 



Criteria or 
Standard 



Reads sentences and matches them with others 
which mean the same. 



The learner reads a cue sentence and a set of 
four others and selects one that has the same 
meaning as the cue sentence. 

The learner is given a cue sentence and a set 
of four other sentences. The learner is asked 
to select which of the four sentences has the 
saine meaning as the cue sentence. 



Learner identifies the matching sentence. 
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1. Each learner should have the test booklet, 

2. Yho loaij. is given the booklet and is askod to find the appropriaiw' 
section. 



The teacher says: 

"Read the sentence on the left in the box. Then read the four 
sentences next to it. Circle the sentence that means the snme 
as the sentence on the left." 

(Give the learners a reasonable amount of time to finish the task.) 
"Continue on your own to Number 5." 
Give approximately minutes and then say "stop.-' 
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Reading - Grade 2 



1. I like to eat candy* 

a. Candy is good to eat, 

b. Candy is for eating. 

c* Eating candy is not good for you, 
d. Good candy is hard to find* 

2, The football game was so exciting , he dropped hia soda. 

a. He drank his soda because he was excited. 

b. The football game was dropping his soda, 

c* His soda fell because he was excited by the football gaine, 
d* The football game was exciting and the soda was cold. 
3- The dog chased the cat up the tall tree* 

a. The dog was chased by the cat up the tall tree. 

b. The dog ran up the tree to chase the cat* 

c* The cat climbed up the tree when It was chased by the dog* 
d. The cat chased the dog up the tall tree. 

4. The water at the beach was cold* 
a. We were cold in the water* 
b* It was cold at the beach. 

c. The water was cold at the beach, 
d* The beach was wet and cold* 

5. After dinner s we watched television, 

a. We watched television and ate dinnnr, 

b. We watched television after we ate dinner, 

c. Television before dinner was exciting, 

d. After television, we ate dinner. 
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Procedure for Administrations toal Communication 



Grade 1 

Performance Expectation - Gives oral direction « 



Assesiment Items 
or Strategy 



Criteria or 
Standard 



Given a picture cue, the student will formulate 
an oral direction and get another student to 
perform a task* 

Sample cuei Picture of pencil in a box* 

1. Student looks at the picture* 

2. Student is asked to give directions to 
another student to do the task Tepresented. 

3. After task is performed, students check 
the picture cue, 

4* Student receiving the direction must 
perform the task correctly. If not, the 
student giving the direction must give the 
direction again, modifying the message. 



Student should state the object Cpencil) 
and the task (to put it in the box) in the 
direction. 

Student should use the appropriate sentence 
pattern for giving directions, (verb + object - 
locational phrase, if any) Put the pencil in 
the box. 



Grade 2 

Performance Expectation - Contributes to discussion on a specific topic. 
Assessment Items 

or strategy The student contributes information about a topic 

under diicussion. The topic might be a recent 
experience such as a trip to the zoo, shopping 
center or a discussion of fey^iiigs and reactions, 
or a favorite food, pet, telev'^ion program, etc. 

Criteria or 

Standard The student's verbal participation displays an 

understanding of the specifics of the topic under 
discussion. 

The student's coiranent are relatud the topic 
and are understood by other members of the rri-^^m 
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Procedure for Administration I Writing 



Grade 1 

Performance Ixpectationi 

Assessment Items 
or Strategy 



Writes and reads a sentence. 



The learner Is given a picture and asked to 
write a sentence about It, 



The learner is then asked to read the sentence 
to the teacher. 



Criterion or 
Standard 



The learner* a sentence should display sentence 
sense and appropriate word choice. 

The sentence should contain a subject and a 
verb* These may or may not be modified by 
adjectives and adverbs, 

A compound ^.entence is acceptable as long as 
each sentence unit contains a subject and a 
verb. 



Grade 2 

Perforrnance Expectation: 

Assessment Items 
or Strategy 



Writes sentences on a topic, 



The learner Is given a series of pictures and 
asked to write a sentence for each one. 



Criterion or 
Standard 



The learner is given a picture and asked to 
write three or four sentences about the picture 



Sentences should be related to the topic of the 
picture and to each other. 

Sentences should display sentence sense and 
appropriate word choice. 

Each sentence should contain a subject and a 
verb. These may or may not be modified by 
adjectives and adverbs. 



sound sentences are acceptable as long as 
each sentence unit contains a subject and a 
verb. 
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Scudint/CUss Profile 
Ferfomianei Ixpictations 



Kindergartan 


UK 


Gradg 1 




Grade 2 




0/L 

1. Riipondi to leiningi eonviyad by 

2. Reipondi to oral initructions ind 
fiquiitSi --------^^.^^ 

3i Raiponds to oEhers' sharing of 
eKperiengee and infomtion. — - ^ 

i Riiponda to iiininis conveyed by 
uttigrencgs m sounflij vociDuiafy and 

Si Sharei own ixpariinciii ^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

6. Givii oril direction* 

h Sharai inforiation. 




L Glvii oral dlriction. - - ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2, Shares Infonnation. -------- 

3. ContribuCif to discuiiign on a 
Spidfio topic. - 

4i Discrlbis objicti and aventa uiing 
rilational eoncspti! - -- -- -- ^ 

5. Osis lanpagi appropriatily in coniu- 
nieating in idia, ixperiinci or 
infonaadon, 

6i Respondi to liniple oril direcciona, 




L Contributii to diecuiiion on a 
ipicific topic. 

2. DeacribiS objiQti and aventi using 
rilational conciptii- - - ^ - - - - 

3. llies ianguagi approprlatEly In 
coinniunicating an idea, ixperlence 
or infomationi 

4. Riaponda to iimpla oral directions. 

5. Rispondi to oral dirictlonSi des- 
QriptionSi non-verbal niesiipij and 
coiion vleuai aymbgls* 

6. Uses appropriata vocabulary in 
describing peopli, placiSi objicts, 
and actlonSi 




W 

1. Dictates a iinCinci. 

2. Dictitis and riidi tha sentenGi. 

3. Writii and reids a iintinci. 




L Writes and riads i sincinci. 

2, IJrltii Bintaneii on a topic. 

3. Writii a ihort paragraph on a topic 
with adequati punetuation. 




1. Wfitea aentencea on a topic, 

2. Wfitia 1 ihort paragraph on a topic 
with adiquati punctuatign. 

3. Writae a paragraph on a given topic 
with adequate punctyation and 
Cipitalization. 




R 

L Followi tha text as a lEory ia nad 
orally, 

2, Riida i ientanci and Batchea it with 
thi picturi which rapressnEs iti 
nieaning, 




1. Reidi a senEenci and iatehii it with 
thi piotura which represinti its 
mianing, 

2. Eiidi lentineea and matchii thini with 
Dthiri which mean the aaie. 

3* Riidi and orally paraphraiis i ihcrt 
piragraph from a variety of 
niitgriali usid by the atudint. 




1. Reids ientencei and matchai thiin 
with others whlrli nie^fi ffip 

2. Riada and orally paraphraaai a short 
paragriph frgi a variety of iQateriali 
uied by the itudint* 

3. Riids a paragraph froni a variity of 
matiriali used by the itudant and 
telle the relevant ditalli, 





* + = Doai fliiit the e^peetation* 



* ^ Doiin^t nieet th| axpefation 
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Test Booklets READING 



ERIC 



Reading - Grade 2 



I like Co aat candy. 



Candy Is good to ea t * 



Candy Is for eating* 



Eating candy Is not good for you. 



Good candy is hard to find. 



The 



football game was so exciting j he dropped his soda* 



a 



He drank his soda because he was excited* 



b. 



The football game was dropping his snda* 



c* His soda ffill because he was excited by the footbal.T game. 

d. The football game was exciting and the soda was cold* 

The dog chased the cat up the tall tree. 

a. The dog was chased by the cat up the tall tree* 

b* The dog ran up the tree to chase the cat* 

c* The cat climbed up the tree when it was chased by the dog* 
d* The cat chased the dog up the tall tree* 
The water at the beach was cold, 

a. We were cold In the water* 

b. It was cold at the beach* 

The water was cold at the beach* 
d. The beach v^bb wet and coldp 
After dinner, we watched television* 
a* We watched television and ate dinner. 

b. We watched television after we ate dinner* 

c. Television before dinner was eKCiting* 

d. After television, we ate dinner* 




APPENDIX B 

Student and Class Profile 
for Student Assessment 
(For Individual Student Use) 
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STUDtNT AND CLASS PROFILi 



Nam©. 



Teacher. 



. School _ 
Grade 



Room. 



LANGUAaE/eXPERIiNCe/THINKiNG BASED 



I. LANQUAGE 



A, Funetlons 



Do@i 


Doein't 








'Instrumental - The iBirner uits 
language to ask for things or get 
thingi done. It is the "1 want, . 
type of language usually used at an 
early age. 






-Regulatory - The learner uses lan= 
guige to regulate othere by giving 
liistrustions or direetinn^ 






*Perionai-lnterBetional - The learner 
uses languagd to maintain and 
validate one's ^If concept and self 
woflh. This is the language used to 
relate opinions, Informatlor., and 
experienees. 






'Heuristic ^ The learner uses Ian- 
guage to learn* inquire, or investi- 
gate. It ineludes words whieh allow 
the learner to ask or respond to 
questionSi and phrase inquiries. 






^Representational - The learner uses 
language to transmit information 
and knowledge. This Is the language 
emphisized in the iohools and 
found In oontent area textbooks 
such ai science and soolal studies 






Mmaginatlve - The learner uses lan- 
guage to create one*s own environ- 
ment. This is the language used in 
activities such as creative drama, 
creative writing, and literature. 



B. Syntax 



Word Order - The learner uses 
syntactic cues (word order) to pre- 
dict words. For example, In llster^ing 
to sentences, the word selected by 
the learner to eomplete the sentence^ 
must be the egrrect part of speech. 



C, Vocabulary (Semantles) 







Mount - The learner uses different 
kinds of nouns to name objects, 
places, people, and events. 






Action Words - The learner useb 
words of action such as finish, fold, 
draw. 






Descrlptlye Words - The learner uses 
words to describe the tmrnediate 
environment. 






Relational Terms - The learner uses 
words such as longer, most, yester-^ 
day, first, on, under, over, before. 






Synonyini ^ The learner uses many 
different words to expreis a similar 
idea. 





Doei 


i Doein'i 










Mulllpit Mtinlngi - The learner uses 
the context to select the appropriate 
meaning of a word with more than 
one meaning. When listening to a 
story or sentence which contains 
word(s) with multiple meanings, the 
learner understands the correct 
meaning of the word. 








Piguntlve Language - The learner 
underitands figurative language. 
When listening to a sentence or story 
which contains a figurative language 
phrase, the learner understands the 
meaning of a sentence. For example, 
the learner understands metaphors 
such as "The early bird gets the 
worm *■ and analogies such as "She 
moved as slowly as a turtle," 




D. 


Phonology 








Intonation ^ The learner uses Into- 
nation patterns which show an 
understanding of meaning. 








Strtss - The learner uses stress 
patterns which show an under* 
standing of meaning. 




- - 




Dialect ^ The learner reconstructs 
meaning without Interference from 
the sounds of the first language or 
dialect. 


IL EXPERIiNCE 




A. 


Gone rate 










'The learner has actually experi- 
enced a variety of events, actions, 
or objects in real life. 




B, Vicarious 








-The learner has not expfrienoed a 
variety of events, actions, or objects, 
but has enough similar or com- 
parable expenences to imagine, 
infer or reconstruct experiences of 
close proximity. 




C Abstract 








The learner can relate prints, pictures, 
graphics to conhect experiences. 








The learner understands concepts 
which are In themselves abstract 
such as honesty, liberty. 


IIL THINKING 




A. Cognitive Mennory 








*Tho learner can recall specific 
aspects of a story, narrative, or 
description. For example, after the 
learner hears a story, he or she can 
retell a story by recalling ■Ither 
specific detilli, the main Idea, the 
the sequence of events, cause and 
effect, or cQmparison and con» 
trast detalii atoM In the story. 



ERIC 
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B, Convergent^Structurlng 



Ooos Doesn't 



*Tht leirntr is able to organize a 
variety of data or information. For 
example, after listening to a story, 
the learner is able to: 

^Imagine ^ create a mental image 
of what was rtad^ 

---categorfz© the detiils of the mate- 
rial or itory, 

--compare and contrast details 
from the story. 

—determine a pattern or sequence. 

^determine the cause and effect 
pattern or structure. 

---see the relationship of the part to 
the whole. 

^visualize Information into a 
physical setting. 



C. Gonvergent-Analyzlng/Gentrallzing 



D. Divargant 



i. Evaluativa 



IV. Attitude 



*The learnpr Is able to form a mean- 
ingful conclusion from the infor- 
mation or data which has been 
organized, For example, after 
listening to a story, the learner is 
able to: 

— mal<e assumptions, 
—determine implications, 
^draw conclusions, 
—determine the purpose of the 

materials, 
—-determine the main Ideas. 



'The learner Is able to apply and use 
the information and conclusions 
reached in a m_eaningful and pro- 
ductive way. For example, after 
listening Id a story, the learner cani 

—predict relevant outcomes and 
projects his or her thinking 
beyond the information given, 

—take a concept or Idea and pro- 
ject its use or implication (hypoth- 
esize and infer). 



The learner makes Judgments and 
draws conclusions using criteria 
from different sources. For example, 
after listening to a story, the learner 
can: 

—determine the appropriateness of 
a Judgment by citing evidence 
from the story, 
^dlfferenliate between what is fact 

and what is opihidn, 
—evaluate the motives, qualifi- 
cation, and validity of the 
authority, 
—decide on the adequacy of infor* 
matloh from which to make a 
deoiiion or statement and can 
assess the evidence and decide on 
its worth. 



INTgGRATID SKILLS 







The learner relates literature to own 
needs, value.^ and behaviors. 






The learner uses reading as a source 
of data for problem solving. 






The learner shows he/she enjoys 
reading by choosing to read booNs 
and printed materiali other than 
instructional texts and worNbooNs. 



A. Oral Communication 





Does 


Doish*t 










*The learner conveys information, 
gives descriptions and directions 
to another In order to accomplish a 
preicribed task. 








'The learner elicits information 
needed to complete a task through 
interviews and questioning. 








*The learner works with another 
learner exchanging information in 
order to complete a task. 



B. Raading 



C. Writing 



The learner applies reading skills 
to utilize library and reference 
materials. 



The learner reads special forms and 
is able to explain maps, charts, 
graphs, tables, Illustrations with 75% 
accuracy. 



The learner reads and compre- 
hends informational materials 
(representational language) with 
80% accuracy In detail and generali- 
zations. 



The learner reads and responc^s to 
questions (heuristic language) ^nd 
similar materials requiring respor les 
with 80% accuracy. 



The learner can read and apply 
with 90% accuracy, directions 
and instructronal (regulatory) 
language. 



The learner applies reading skills to 
the other content areas^ 



The learner retells a story he/she has 
read with 80% accuracy. 



^The learner applies a generall-' 
zatioh to a similar situation derived 
from reading a story or paragraph 
at his/her level of word recognition 
competency. 



*The learner summarizes, orally or in 
writing, a paragraph stating a 
main throught or generalisation 
after reading a paragraph at his/her 
level of word recognition. 



The learner begins to structure 
information he/she reads con- 
sciously into categories, cause 
and effect, comparison and 
and contrast and part-whole 
relationships. 



The learner recedes written language 
as oral language by supplying 
intonations which indicate under- 
standing. 



The learner can utlliie function 
words, inflections and inflectional 
agreement as an assist in meinlng 
comprehension. 



'The learner utilizes meanings 
(semantic cues), sentence context 
(syntactic cues), or situational 
context to predict unknown words, 



'The learnerorganlzes information in 
writing In an order that Is easy to 
follow and is identifiable (sequent 
tjal, chronological, etc,) 
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Does 


Doesn't 








'The Itarngrs writing displays 
f ffeativt us© of detaili and iuppDrt- 
ing infarmgtion. All ntatsiary infor- 
mitlQn li Included and jrrtlevant 
information is axcludsd. 






'Th© learner aombinei words and 
phrases sffeetlvely Into permitted 
and appropriate patttrns of lan- 
guage (syntaM). 






The learner uses words In writing that 
are ajtar, laeuratg. and appropriate 
to the purpose. 






The learner apptles punctuation and 
capitalization conventions appro- 
priately in writing. 






The learner's writing displays no 
spelling errors or only a few errors 
in difficult words. 



SPeCIFIC SKILLS 



A, Reading 
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The learner recalls and/or raeognizes 
60% of the words he/she learns m his/ 
her reading program. 






The learner utilizes reeurring parts of 
known words as an assist In word 
recognition. 






The learner Qenerallies and utilizes 
struct urai syTlabication for pronun- 
ciation. 






The learner generalizes about 
phoneme-gripheme relationships of 
double and tnple ieonsonant clusters 
and vowel pairs afid trigraphs. 






The learner gtntrailzdi about 
phoneme-grapheme relationships of 
single short and long vowels and 
Single consonants. 






The learner shows understanding of 
letter sound relationships by 
atttmptlng to pronounce unknown 
words. 






Audltory^Dlicrimlnatlon - The 

learner cfifferentiates likenesses and 
differences in letter sounds. For 
example, the learner can detect 
whether or not two words are the 
same (cat-cat) or different (rat-cat, 
cat-cot, pot-cot). 






Auditory Memory/Stquenclng - The 

learner remembei^ and recalls In 
correct order, Infofmatlon that has 
been heard. For example, the learner 
can repeat a specific sequence of 
numbers, sounds, or words. 






Viaual Diicrlminatlon - The learner 
differintiites likenesses and dif- 
ferenets in visual presentations of 
objects, pictures, and symbols like 
letters and words. For example, the 
learner can match Identical objects, 
pictures and symbols. 






Vltuai Memery/^quendnd - The 

learner recalls prior visyar experi- 
ences in the correct order. For 
example^ after a word Is shown and 
then removed, the learner can iden^ 
tify that word from among a group of 
words. After a series of objects, 
pictum or symbols is prdsented in 
a certain order and than scrambled, 
the leamsr can place thtm in their 
original order. 



B, Writing 



A. idea Devtlopment 





Does 


Doesn't 










The learner develops a main idea to 
logical or imaginative conclusion. 








Tht leamer'a writing haa clarity and 
doet not ramblf. 








The learner uses simple description. 








The learner uses supporting details, ~^ 



B, Paragraph pevelopment 



The learner's paragraphing fits the 
subject matter. 



The learner organizes sequentially 
and ahronologically as appfopriate. 



The learner's paragraphs are devel- 
oped around a single thought. 



The learner handles dialogue appro- 
priately 



c. 


Syntax 










The learner uses complete sentences, 
avoiding fragments or run^ns. 








The learner uses a variety of sentence 
structures. 








The learner uses consistent tense. 








The learner uses possessives appro- 
priately. 








The learner uses pronouns appro- 
prlatety. 








The learner uses correct subject- 
verb agreement. 









The learner spells common words 
correctly. 








The learner uses descriptive words; 
attempts a wider vocabulary. 








The learner uses adjectives and 
adverbs appropriately. 








The learner uses recently learned 
words In own writing. 


E, i 


Dapiti 


ilizatlon, 


Punctuation 



Handwriting 



The ioirner capitalizes the first word 
in a sentence. 



The learner capitallies proper 
nouns appropriately. 



The learner uses end m^rks appro- 
priately {period, Qijs^tion mark, 
exclarriatlon poinTj, 



The learner uses quotation marks 
appropriately. 



The learner uses apostrophes appro- 
priately^ 



The learner uses commas appro- 
priately. 



''ha learner generally writes legibly. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PATTeRN 




Integrated Skills 

- + 



Specific Skills 

- + 
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More than 15 Doesn't - — 



Ra 7M747 
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APPENDIX C 

Assessment Instrument 
with Criterion Tasks 
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Thm following pagas are Intendad to provide 
teachars with axan^las of tasks for intagratad and 
spacifie ikills Itams. Hiasa might alio be helpful 
to taachars who are looking for asiaasmant items for 
ci;^rantly usad matarials in the elassroom^ 
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Name 
Teacher 



School 
Grade 



INTEGRATED SKILLS 



LET and Skills 




Does 


Doesn' t 








The learner applies reading skills to utilize library and 
reference materials. 






The learner reads special forms and is able to explain 
maps, chartSs graphSj tables. Illustrations with 75% 
accuracy. 

Given special forms such as maps, charts, graphs, 
tables, and illustrations , the learner is able to 
demonstrate personal knowledge by explu ^ing, draw- 
ing, or interpreting the form accurately. 






The learner reads and comprehends informational 

materials (representational language) with 80% accuracy • 

in detail and generalizations. 

Given written materials which are informational in 
nature s the learner can retell the information with 
80% accuracy of detail. 






The learner reads and responds to questions; (heuristic 
language) and similar materials requiring responses with 
80% accuracy. 

Given written materials Tchich uontain questions to 
be reals the learner Indicates under standing by 
rephrasing questions orally ^ answering questions 
correctly or finding correct answers from the text. 






The learner can read and apply with 90% accuracy, 
directions and instructional (regular) language. 

Given a set of written directions or Instructions 
at the learner's word recognition level, the learner 
can perform an operation or behavior which fulfills 
the intent of the directions of instructions. 
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Integrattd Skills - Cont, 



Does 


Doesn* t 








8" ^ — - - - - — - — ■ ^ 

The learner applies reading skills to the other content 
areas. 

Given a reading task in other content areas (science 
social studies, math, etc.), the learner applies word* 
analysis and comprehension skills. 






The learner can read and retell a story with 80% 
accuracy. 

Given a story or paragraph to read, the learner can 
retell the story orally or in written form with 80% 
accuracy in details. 






The learner applies a generalization to a similar situation 
derived from reading a story or paragraph at the learner's 
level of word recognition competsncy* 






The learner sumari^es, orally or in writing a paragraph 
stating a main thought or generalization after reading a 
paragraph at the learner's level of word recognition. 






The learner begins to structure information read, 
consciously into categories, cause and effect, 
comparison and contrast and part-whole relationships. 

Given a paragraph from any content material, the 
learner can rearrange the Information given into 
categories, comparison-contrast, cause and effect 
and part-whole relationships by explaining, writing 
or drawing visualisations of the relationships. 






The learner recodes written language as oral language by 
supplying intonations \^ich indicate understanding* 

Given a sentence or more to read orally, the learner 
uses natural intonations, pauses and stresses which 
coincide with the author's meaning, even if In pidgin 
dialect p 
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Integrated Skills - Cont* 



Does 



Doesn' c 



The l.arner can utilize function words, inflections and 
inf 1 . ctional agreeTnent as an assist in reading comprehen-- 
s in 



a* Given any function wordj inflection or 

Inflectional agreement found in reading, 
the learner indicates coinprehension by 
reforming of those eleinents and retelling 
an idea more accurately^ or perforining a 
physical operation , 

b. Given a preposition that signals positional 
and time relationships, the learner explains 
the locational or time relationship 
accurately. 

c. Given a pronoun-antecedent relationship , 

the learner explains the relationship of the 
referent with accuracy* 



d. Given a sentence having word(s) with 

^Inf lectional endings , the learner utilizes 
the inflectional endings to understand or 
correct the perceived meaning of the 
sentence . 



The learner utilizes meaning (semantic cues), sentence j 
context (syntactic cues) ^ or situational context to I 
predict unknown words* j 



Given a sentence or paragraph , the learner guesses 
an unknown word by utilizing the cotitext of the 
sentence or general idea of the paragraph which 
maintains the correct meaning or an acceptable 
substitute . 





no 
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The learner recalls and/or recognlEes 80% of the words 
learned in the reading program. 

a. Given a list of words or word in sentence 
context, the learner can say 80% of the words 
with reasonatale facility. 

b. Given a list of words or word in sentence 
context, the learner can recognlEe 80% of 
the words presented visually by saying the 
word or associating it with a meaning or 
visual representation Ce,g,, pictures). 

c. Given a list of words j the learner can create 
and read the sentence(s) using the words 
until 80% of the words are read correctly. 



The learner utilises recurring parts of known words as an 
assist In word recognition, 

a. Given known words composed of the vowel- 
consonant phonograms J the learner utilizes 
those phonograms to recode unknown words. 

b. Given known words with prefixes , roots ^ and 
suffixes s the learner can recode unknown words 
which have a prefix-root-suffix composition. 



The learner generaliEes and utilizes structural 
syllabication for pronounciation, 

a. Given a known word that Illustrates the 
the vowel-double consonant-vowel principle 
where only one consonant is sounded j the 
learner pronounces other words illustrating 
this principle. 

b. Given words with kno™ syllable combinations * 
the learner can pronounce other words 
containing these combinations^ e,g,j er, ar, 
QVj soft c^, vcv, cvcj accented and un^cented 
syllables. 
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The learner generalizes about phoneme-grapheme 
relationships of double and triple consonant clusters and 
vowel pairs and trlgraphs* 

a. Given words with double and triple consonant 
clusters or vowel pairs and trlgraphss the 
learner can express a relationship or general- 
ization orally. 

b. Given ^"nknown words with double and triple 
consonant clusters and vowel pairs and trl^ 
graphs, the learner can say (recode) those 
words with 75% accuracy using phonic 
generalization. 



The learner generalizes about phoneme-=grapheTnt 
relationships of single short and long vowels and 
single consonants. 

a Given words with single shortor long 

vowels or single consonants, the learner 
can express a relationship or generalization 
orally. 

Given unknown words with single short or 
long vowels or single consonants j the learner 
can say (recode) those words with 75% 
accuracy using phonic generalizations. 



The learner shows understanding of letter sound 
relationships by attempting to pronounce unknown words, 

. As the learner reads any written material * the 
learner tries to sound out the word or parts 
of the word, regardless of accuracy. 



Auditory-Discrimination - The learner differentiates 
likenesses and differences in letter sounds. For eKample, 
the learner can detect whether or not two words are the 
same (cat-cat) or different (rat-cat; cat--cot| pot"-cot). 
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Specific Skills - Cont'd, 





Does 


Doesn' t 










Auditory Memory/Sequencing - Thp iMrn^r r-^mmjnhmr^ and 
recalls in correct order, information that has been heard. 
For example, the learner can repeat a specific sequence 
of numbers i sounds or words* 








Visual Discrimination - The learner d-i ffpv^nri ar^m 
likenesses and differencies in visual presentations of 
objects i pictures, and symbols like letters and words. 
For ©xamples the learner can match identical objects ^ 
pictures, and symbols* 
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I 



Name 

Teacher 



School 

Grade 
INTEGRATED SKILLS 



LET and Skills 



Does 



Doesn t 



The learner applies reading skills to utilize library and 
reference materials. 



The learner reads special forms and is able to explain 
maps, chartSs graphSj tables. Illustrations with 75% 
accuracy. 

Given special forms such as maps, charts, graphs, 
tables, and illustrations , the learner is able to 
demonstrate personal knowledge by explL ^ing, draw^ 
ing, or interpreting the form accurately. 



The learner reads and comprehends informational 
materials (representational language) with 80% accuracy 
in detail and generalizations. 



Given written materials which are informational in 
natures the learner can retell the Information with 
80% accuracy of detail. 



The learner reads and responds to questions; (heuristic 
language) and similar materials requiring responses with 
80% accuracy. 

Given written materials Tchich uontain questions to 
be real^ the learner Indicates understanding by 
rephrasing questions orally s answering questions 
correctly or finding correct answers from the text. 



The learner can read and apply with 90% accuracy, 
directions and instructional (regular) language* 

Given a set of written directions or Instructions 
at the learner's word recognition level, the learner 
can perform an operation or behavior which fulfills 
the intent of the directions of Instructions. 
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Integrattd Skills - Cont, 



Does 


Doesn* t 








c 

The learner applies r 
areas. 

Given a reading 
social studies J 
s.naj.y &1S ano CQui 






The learner can read 
accuracy* 

Given a story or 
retell the story 
accuracy in deta; 






The learner applies a 
derived from reading i 
level of word recognil 






The learner sumari^ei 
stating a main thought 
paragraph at the learr 






consciously into categ 
comparison and contraa 

Given a paragraph 
learner can rearr 
categories s compa 
and part=whole re 
or drawing visual 






The learner recedes wr 
supplying intonations 

Given a sentence ^ 
uses natural intoi 
coincide with the 
dialect p 
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Integrated Skills = Cont. 



1 

Does I Doesn't 


1 






The l.arner can utilize function words, inflections and 
infl-ctional agreement as an assist in reading comprehen-- 

S ±0 I. 

a. Given any function word^ inflection or 
inflectional agreement found in reading, 
the learner indicates coinprehension by 
reforming of those elements and retelling 
an idea more accurately^ or performing a 
physical operation, i 

b. Given a preposition that signals positional i 
and time relationships, the learner explains ^ 
the locational or time relationship 1 
accurately. i 

c. Given a pronoun-antecedent relationships 

the learner eKplalns the relationship of the 
referent with accuracy. 

d. Given a sentence having word(s) with 

^Inf lectional endings, the learner utilizes 
the inflectional endings to understand or i 
correct the perceived meaning of the ; 
sentence . 

1 




^ 


~ — = — ^ " H 

The learner utilizes meaning (semantic cues), sentence ; 
context (syntactic cues), or situational context to \ 
predict unknown words* j 

1 

Given a sentence or paragraph, the learner guesses | 
an unknown word by utilizing the context of the j 
sentence or general idea of the paragraph which ! 
maintains the correct meaning or an acceptable : 
substitute . 
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if Ic 


Skills 






Does 


Doesn ^ t 








The learner recalls and/or recognlEes 80% of the words 
learned in the reading prograin. 

a. Given a list of words or word in sentence 
context, the learner can say 80% of the words 
with reasonable facility. 

b. Given a list of words or word in sentence 
context* the learnpT^ r^in T^e^n&^^^c^ sn^ 
the words presented visually by saying the 
word or associating It with a meaning or 
visual representation (e.g., pictures). 

c. Given a list of words ^ the learner can create 
and read the sentence(s) using the words 
until 80% of the words are read correctly. 






The learner utilises recurring parts of known words as an 
assist In word recognition, 

a. Given known words composed of the vowel- 
consonant phonograms 5 the learner utilizes 
those phonograms to recode unknown words. 

b. Given known words with prefixes , roots ^ and 
suffixes s the learner can recode unknown words 
which have a pref ix-root-suf f Ix composition. 








The learner generalises and utilizes structural 
syllabication for pronounclation, 

a. Given a known word that Illustrates the 
the vowel-double consonant-vowel principle 
where only one consonant is sounded the 
learner pronounces other words illustrating 
this principle. 

b. Given words with kno™ syllable combinatigns * 
the learner can pronounce other words 
containing these combinations^ e,g,j er, ar, 

soft vcv, cvc, accented and un^cented 
syllables. 
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Specific Skills - Cont'd. 





Does 


Doesn' t 








The learner generalizes about phoneme-srapheme 
relationships of double and triple consonant clusters and 
vowel pairs and trlgraphs* 

a* Given words with dniiblG and rt^inlp mn^nri^^nh 
clusters or vowel pairs and trlgraphsj the 
learner can express a relationship or general- 
ization orally. 

b. Given ^"nknown words with double and triple 
consonant clusters and vowel pairs and tri^ 
graphs, the learner can say (recode) those 
words with 75% accuracy using phonic 
generalization. 






The learner generalizes about phoneme--eraphems 
relationships of single short and long vowels and 
single consonants. 

a Given words with single shortor long 

vowels or single consonants, the learner 
can express a relationship or generalization 
orally, 

b* Given unknown words with single short or 

long vowels or single consonants j the learner 
can say (recode) those words with 75% 
accuracy using phonic generalizations. 






The learner shows understanding of letter sound 
relationships by attempting to pronounce unknown word^. 

, As the learner reads any written material * the 
learner tries to sound out the word or parts 
of the word, regardless of accuracy. 








Auditory-DiscriTnination - The learner differentiates 
likenesses and differences in letter sounds. For eKample, 
the learner can detect whether or not two words are the 
same (cat-cat) or different (rat-cat; cat--cot| pot--cot). 
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Specific Skills - Cont'd, 





Does 


Doesn' t 










Auditory Memory/Sequencing - Thp iMrn^r r-^mmjnhmr^ and 
recalls in correct orders information that has been heard. 
For example, the learner can repeat a specific sequance 
of numbers i sounds or words* 








Visual Discrimination - The learner d-i ffpv^nri ar^m 
likenesses and differencies in visual presentations of 
objects s pictures, and symbols like letters and words. 
For examples the learner can match identical objects ^ 
pictures s and s3rmbols* 
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